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EDITORIAL 


AS we send our best wishes for the New Year to all our contribu- 

tors, readers and friends, we recall how January, 1929, saw the 
appearance of the first number of THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY. 
In our undergraduate eyes this new arrival in the field of theological 
literature was a most heartening sign; it was good indeed to know 
that so many scholars in various lands were so devoted to the cause 
of expounding and defending the faith once for all delivered to the 
saints. Students’ resources thirty years ago were much more slen- 
der than they are in these more affluent days, but we bought each 
number as it appeared, little dreaming that one day the responsibil- 
ity of its editorship would come to rest on our shoulders. These 
thirty years have seen many changes, but the maintenance of 
biblical Christianity is as essential a service today as ever it was, 
and to this cause we commit ourselves afresh, assured that the 
heavenly grace which has attended our efforts hitherto, unworthy 
as they are, will continue to be granted to us for so long as our 
QuaRTERLY has a useful rdle to fill for the kingdom of God. 

* * * * 


report of last year’s Lambeth Conference’ makes interesting 

and encouraging reading, to non-Anglicans as well as to 
Anglicans. Much prayez was offered on the bishops’ behalf before 
they met in conference, and those who prayed may find much evi- 
dence of answers to their prayers in these pages; although the 
most important things that take place at such conferences frequent- 
ly do not find their way into published reports. We shall not 
expect much in the way of prophetic utterance here ; committees 
in which diverse tendencies and interests have to be balanced do 
not readily lend themselves as vehicles of inspiration. The full 
1 The Lambeth Conference, 1958. The Encyclical Letter from the Bishops 


—— with the Resolutions and Reports. S.P.C.K. and Seabury Press. 
's. 6d. 
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authority of the conference attaches only to the 131 resolutions 
which it formally adopted ; but the reports of the five committees 
—on “The Holy Bible: Its Authority and Message” ; on “Church 
Unity and the Church Universal”; on “Progress in the Anglican 
Communion”; on “The Reconciling of Conflicts between and 
within Nations” ; and on ‘The Family in Contemporary Society” 
—show how deeply and responsibly the bishops considered these 
important subjects, some of them beset with peculiarly intractable 
problems. 

The Report of the committee which dealt with “The Holy 
Bible’, under the chairmanship of the Archbishop of York, is a 
document which should be read and pondered seriously by all who 
are concerned about the reinstatement of a true and full-orbed 
theology of the Bible in English-speaking Christendom. Among 
the many things in this report which gave us pleasure is the recog- 
nition that the divine revelation recorded in the Bible does take the 
form of propositional statements as well as that of personal rela- 
tions. “‘The truth of God in the Bible is conveyed in more ways 
than one. It is conveyed through significant actions of God in 
history, and through inspired interpretation of those events: * thus 
the Exodus from Egypt is interpreted as disclosing God’s providen- 
tial care for the nation whom he had called to be his people with 
a mission in the world. It is conveyed sometimes through pro- 
positional statements—and the very limitations of language, even 
when it is inspired by God, are such that the truth of God trans- 
cends the propositions which convey it. It is conveyed sometimes 
through imagery, parable, and analogy. It is conveyed sometimes 
through moral commands.’ This balanced and comprehensive 
statement is a welcome change from the one-sided assertions that 
are so frequently heard at present, to the effect that God’s revela- 
tion of Himself is communicated not in this way but in that way. 

* a * * * 
HILE the Anglicans met at Lambeth, the Presbyterians fore- 
gathered at Edinburgh. It was the first Scottish meeting of 
the Executive Council of the World Alliance of Reformed and 
Presbyterian Churches for some years, and it met appropriately 
under the presidency of a distinguished expatriate Scot, Dr. John 
A. Mackay of Princeton. The major portion of the meeting time 
was devoted to plans for the eighteenth General Council of the 
Alliance, to be held in Brazil next August, when the theme will be 


? Or, in the terminology discussed on pp. 51 ff. below, both in Historie 
and in Geschichte. 
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“The Servant Lord and His Servant People”. Another programme 
approved at Edinburgh was a “Reformed and Presbyterian 
Jubilee, 1959-60”, to mark the series of historical anniversaries 
falling during that period—the 450th anniversary of Calvin’s birth, 
and the fourth centenary of the definitive edition of the Institutes, 
of the founding of Calvin’s Academy in Geneva (now the Univer- 
sity of Geneva), of the first General Synod of the French Reformed 
Church, and of the Scottish Reformation. On May 31, 1959, the 
Alliance will call its members to participation in a World Day of 
Prayer and Rededication, and on the following day the newly 
restored Calvin Auditorium (Knox Chapel) in Geneva will be 
dedicated. 


ok * * * * 


Inter-Varsity Fellowship has announced further details of the 
forthcoming New Bible Dictionary to which reference was made 
in the editorial pages of our last number. This work, which may 
take three or four years to complete, will be approximately one- 
and-a-quarter million words in length, or about the same size as 
the New Bible Commentary, which has now sold over 69,000 copies 
and to which it will be a companion volume. The announcement 
continues: — 

“The editors of the new volume are Dr. F. F. Bruce, Professor 
of Biblical History and Literature in the University of Sheffield, 
the Rev. R. V. G. Tasker, Professor of New Testament Exegesis 
in the University of London, Dr. J. I. Packer, Senior Tutor at 
Tyndale Hall, Bristol, and Mr. Donald J. Wiseman, Assistant 
Keeper in the Department of Western Asiatic Antiquities, The 
British Museum. The organizing editor is the Rev. J. D. Douglas ; 
and Mr. Andrew Walls, Lecturer in Theology at Fourah Bay Col- 
lege, Sierra Leone, has agreed to help in the preliminary work of 
planning the articles. Dr. Douglas, who was recently appointed 
as Librarian at Tyndale House, the I.V.F. Biblical Research Centre 
at Cambridge, will be devoting much of his time to the production 
of this important work. The articles number well over 3,000 and 
between 120 and 150 scholars in the British Commonwealth and 
U.S.A. will be invited to contribute to the volume. It will be 
published simultaneously in Great Britain and the U.S.A. The 
Americar publishers will be the William B. Eerdmans Co. of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan.” 
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JAMES HERVEY (1714-1758): 
A BICENTENARY APPRECIATION 


by LAURENCE E. PORTER 


M* PORTER, who has frequently contributed to our pages on 

Christian education, turns his ready pen in this paper to an 
appreciation of the author of “Theron and Aspasio” on the two 
hundredth anniversary of his death. 


Christmas Day, 1758, in the forty-fifth year of his age, died 

the Rev. James Hervey, M.A., Rector of Weston-Favell, near 
Northampton. He was a writer whose works of popular devotion 
had a tremendous vogue in his day; a pupil and early follower of 
John Wesley with whom he was later to be drawn into most dis- 
tressing controversy ; and above all a man acknowledged by those 
who came into contact with him to be the very exemplar of 
Christian character. 


Hervey was born on February 26, 1714,’ son of the incumbent 
of Collingtree, a village near to Northampton, to which city he 
went for his schooling as a day-boy at the Free Grammar-School. 
At the age of seventeen he went up to Lincoln College, Oxford. 
where his tutors were Dr. Hutchins, later Rector of the College, 
and John Wesley. He found himself naturally attracted to the little 
group of “‘Methodists”* who had been gathering round John and 
Charles Wesley since 1729. From John he received the encour- 
agement to set himself to learn Hebrew without a teacher, and 
much other help beside, and as the months passed he developed 


1 For the biographical details see, e.g., Memoirs of the Life and Charac- 
ter of the late James Hervey by John Brown, Minister of the Gospel, 
Whitburn (London, 3rd edn., 1822) ; Rev. D. McNicoll, Memoir, in Liver- 
pool edn. of the Meditations (n.d. but before 1837), and Canon J. H. 
Overton in DNB, vol. xxvi, pp. 282 ff. f 


2 For a short account of the Methodists at Oxford, see G. R. Balleine, 
A Hist. of the Evangelical Party (London, 1908), ch. 1. For a fuller account, 
L. Tyerman, The Oxford Methodists (London, 1873). 
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an ever-deepening affection for his mentor. In August, 1739, he 
wrote: 

Nothing, I trust, in time or through eternity, shall be able to put 
an end to my most respectful and honourable regard, my affectionate 
and grateful esteem for dear Mr. Wesley, whom I love and whose I am 
with the greatest sincerity.* 

And again: 
I can never forget that tender-hearted and generous Fellow of Lin- 
-coln, who condescended to take such passionate notice of a poor 
— whom almost everybody contemned, and no man cared 
or my soul.* 


At Oxford, his studies seem at first to have been rather 
desultory: 

While at the University, he was much at a loss for want of a faithful 
friend to direct him to proper studies; he was ordered, in a very 
careless manner, to read such and such books, which were altogether 
unsuitable to his taste, and, in a high degree, afforded matter of disgust 
and discouragement.5 

But he settled down eventually to more systematic reading, and 
the works he studied and found profitable were such as Le Spec- 
tacle de la Nature, or Nature Displayed, by Abbé La Pluche ; 
Dr. Denham’s Astro-Theology, the learned Ray’s Wisdom of God 
in Creation—titles which foreshadow the future author of the 
Contemplation of the Starry Heavens and the Descant upon 
Creation. If, however, Hervey’s intellectual powers were finding 
employment, it was not so spiritually. Until he was seventeen, 
Brown’ tells us, he never heard a sermon on the Person and Right- 
eousness of Christ, and even at the University and during his early 
years in orders, he was not in much better case. Like Wesley 
himself, he found in the “Holy Club” like-minded men who were 
seeking for assurance of salvation, but the real experience did not 
come until later. 

His reading veered more and more towards the Calvinistic 
writers ; M’Nicoll says: 

About this time an important change took place in Mr. Hervey’s 
religious sentiments. From the writings of several pious Calvinists, 
he began duly to see the importance of Christ’s death as an atonement 
for sinners. He also saw the necessity of that faith which is of the 
operation of God’s Spirit, as the only means of justification by that 
atonement. He now renounced his own righteousness, and fled to 
the mercy of God thro’ Christ, without the works of the law. The 


3 Letters of the Rev. John Wesley, ed. J. Telford (London, 1931), vol. i, 
p. 334. 

4 J. Brown, op. cit., p. 4. 

5J. Ryland, Life of Hervey, quoted by Brown, op. cit., p. 2. 
6 Op. cit., p. 7. 
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consequence was, he tasted that God is gracious, and became from 
that time the professed advocate of evangelical holiness.’ 

An incident recorded from this period of his life shows that it 
was not only from books that he came to assurance of salvation. 
A physician had advised spending much time in the open air, 
following, for instance, the ploughman at his work in order to 
smell the beneficent smell of the fresh earth. On such an excur- 
sion Hervey engaged in conversation with the ploughman, asking 
him what he thought the hardest thing in religion. His companion 
suitably replying that it was more fitting that a minister should 
instruct him than vice versa. Hervey quoted Matt. 16: 24 and 
went on to tell him that the hardest thing in religion is “to deny 
one’s sinful self’. The ploughman ventured the opinion that there 
was something even harder, namely, to deny one’s righteous self 
and not to lean on one’s own righteousness.* 

While these developments were taking place in his inward and 
spiritual views and experience, his outward life continued to follow 
the normal pattern of the life of the young clergyman of his day. 
He graduated B.A. in 1736, and on September 13 of that year he 
was ordained deacon by Bishop Potter of Oxford. 

His Crewe Exhibition of £20 a year would have enabled him to 
take a curacy in or near Oxford and remain in residence, but 
scruples of conscience forbade him to retain what another might 
want far more than he. After a short time, first with his father 
and then in London, he became curate at Dummer in Hampshire 
to Charles Kinchin,® one of the early Oxford methodists. But 
already the physical weakness that was to dog his steps throughout 
his short life was beginning to manifest itself. In the letter of 
August, 1739, to John Wesley already quoted, he speaks of himself 
as “‘under the infirmities of a crazy constitution”, and mainly, it 
seems, On this account he went to Stoke Abbey in Devonshire as 
chaplain to Mr. Paul Orchard whom he had known at Oxford. 
Here he passed two restful and happy years (1738-40), during which 
his friendship with his patron ripened (he stood godfather to 
Orchard’s son, to whom later he dedicated the second volume of 
his Meditations), his first literary works began to take shape, and 
perhaps most important of all, the genial climate of North Devon 


7 Op. cit., p. 7. 

8 Brown, op. cit., pp. 8-9. 

® Charles Kinchin (1711-41), Fellow (1731-39) and Dean (from 1736) of 
C.C.C., Oxford. J. S. Reynolds, The Evangelicals at Oxford, 1735-1871 
(1953), p. 173. 
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so benefited his health that he was able to return to parish work as 
curate of Bideford. 

His three years at Bideford’® were important for the development 
of Hervey’s outlook. First, the conversion outlined above became 
definite at this time: ‘ 

This remarkable change appeared in his sermons. Empty legal 
harangues no longer disgraced his pulpit. He now discoursed on 
Grace, reigning through righteousness, unto an eternal life of holiness 
and happiness. 

Sad to say, it was these very doctrines which brought him peace 
of soul that were to lead him eventually into his unhappy con- 
troversies with John Wesley, who saw in his insistence on Imputed 
Righteousness something dangerously akin to antinomianism. 
Secondly, his literary compositions flourished amidst the natural 
beauty of landscape and sea, the Reflexions on a Flower Garden, 
for instance, “‘were chiefly composed in the summer-house of a 
pleasant garden belonging to the family with whom he resided”’.* 
Thirdly, one consideration which had led to his leaving Stoke 
Abbey had been his unrequited affection for the daughter of a 
neighbouring clergyman, Thompson, and the disappointment which 
he nursed at Bideford must, to a sensitive nature like Hervey’s, 
have been deeply distressing. But letters he wrote to the lady’s 
father,’ and his dedication of the first volume of the Meditations 
to Miss R——- T—— herself, show that his disappointment took 
the form not of bitterness but of that gentle melancholy that 
permeates his writings. 

In 1742 Mr. Nicholls, his Rector at Bideford, died, and was 
succeeded by a clergyman of a very different type. A former Pro- 
fessor of Poetry at Oxford, he seems to have been jealous of the 
popularity of his curate, and despite the earnest efforts of the 
parishioners on his behalf, Hervey’s dismissal was insisted on. In 
the following year he returned to Northamptonshire, where he took 
charge of Weston Favell, which his father held in plurality with 
Collingtree. Here he spent the remaining sixteen years of his all 
too short life, dividing his attention between pastoral work and 
literature, though even his literary work he regarded as part of his 
Christian ministry. Of his first volume of Meditations he wrote: 


10Thus Overton in DNB. M’Nicoll (p. 7) says: “Mr. Hervey remained 
in Bideford five years”. This is certainly an error. He was at Stoke 
Abbey until 1740 and in 1743 returned to Northants. 

11 Brown, p. 18. 

12 M’Nicoll, p. 7. 

18 See, e.g., letter to Thompson dated 1746, quoted M’Nicoll, pp. 25 ff. 
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Oh may they tend in some degree to awaken my readers into a 
serious concern for their eternal state, and lead their minds unto the 
Rock of Ages, the hope of all the ends of the earth, Jesus Christ! 
May they, under the propitious influence of Grace, answer this desir- 
able end; or let them share the fate of literary rubbish, and be swept 
away into utter oblivion.’ 

Some ten years after his return home, Hervey lost his father,'* 
but so tender was his conscience on the subject of pluralism that 
the living of Collingtree might well have lapsed to the Bishop had 
not his friends insisted on his application for institution to his 
father’s living (which together with his own brought in no more 
than £180 a year) in order to support his sister and widowed 
mother. A Cambridge Master’s degree was a necessary qualifica- 
tion for the institution, and his friends, without his knowledge, 
procured and paid for the necessary certificates from Oxford and 
Cambridge that he might be entered on the books of Clare Hall, 
where he took his M.A. in 1752. 

His final years were marked by conscientious and unremitting 
toil both pastoral and literary which proved far beyond the physical 
resources of his already undermined constitution. A number of 
Sermons and short treatises were issued by Hervey during this 
period, but his two main works were his Remarks on Lord 
Bolingbroke’s Letters on the Study and Use of History (1752), and 
in 1755 the three volumes of Theron and Aspasio. The ravages 
of consumption, together with the grief brought to such a sensitive 
nature by his quarrel with his revered friend and former teacher 
John Wesley, darkened his later days and Hervey was not yet forty- 
five when, upon his lips the words: “The great conflict is over. 
. . » Now all is done, . . . Precious Salvation!” his gentle spirit 
passed into the presence of his Lord. 

Such in brief outline was the uneventful life of James Hervey— 
uneventful, and yet not without value or significance. In three 
directions especially he left his stamp upon his generation. First, 
as a man of letters, his popularity during his lifetime was immense. 


14 M’Nicoll, p. 9. The mention of “Rock of Ages” naturally recalls 
A. M. Toplady’s great hymn, and it is not without interest that in 1769 
Toplady published a sixpenny pamphlet: “Many made righteous by the 
Obedience of One. Two sermons on Rom. v. 19 preached at Bideford in 
1743 by the late Rev. James Hervey ; with a Preface by Augustus Toplady” 
(Tyerman, Life of Wesley, iii, p. 56). 

15In May, 1752. Hervey senr. died six months after perhaps the best 
known citizen of Northampton, the Nonconformist divine, Philip Doddridge, 
for an account of whom see article by A. G. Secrett in THE EVANGELICAL 
QUARTERLY, xxiii (1951), pp. 242-259. 
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Then, as a theologian, he entered upon controversy—and how dis- 
tasteful it must have been to one of his disposition—with his friend 
Wesley, in the early history of whose Methodist movement he had 
himself played a not inconsiderable part. And finally, he seems 
to have given to all who knew him the impression of a man whose 
Christian life and character were altogether out of the ordinary. 


I 

First, then, the man of letters. For one whose adult life lasted 
barely more than a score of years, and at that years burdened with 
physical infirmity and disability, the extent of Hervey’s writings is 
impressive. In 1746 appeared his first volume, containing Medita- 
tions Among the Tombs, Reflexions on a Flower Garden, and a 
Descant upon Creation ; to be followed a year later by a second 
volume including Contemplations on the Starry Heavens, and A 
Winter Piece. In 1755 followed his most considerable publication, 
the three volumes of Theron and Aspasio. Together with lesser 
works and selections from his Correspondences, the Collected 
Works run into six volumes, in both the Edinburgh edition of 1769 
and the English edition published at Pontefract in 1805. 

The most remarkable thing about these works is their amazing 
popularity in their own day. “His Meditations’’, says Lecky (who, 
to be sure, cannot be suspected of bias in favour of an evangelical!), 
“‘was one of the most popular books of the eighteenth century’’.** 
Seventeen authorized editions, and not a few pirated editions also, 
of the Meditations appeared during Hervey’s lifetime (that is, more 
than one every year), while Theron and Aspasio, despite its three 
volumes, sold at the rate of nearly 10,000 copies in nine months.** 
Nor was this popularity confined to this country. “I must inform 
you”, says no less an authority than Coleridge, “‘or at least call to 
your recollection, that about that time, and for some years before 
it, three of the most popular books in the German language were 
the translations of Young’s Night Thoughts, Hervey’s Meditations, 
and Richardson’s Clarissa Harlow”.** ‘Tous ceux’’, says M. 
Daniel Mornet of the influence of Young and Hervey in France, 
“tous ceux qui ont l’4me sensible et qui sont déja des romantiques, 
s’enivrent de ces clairs de lune tragiques et de ces méditations que 
la mort emplit’’.’* 

16 avn H. Lecky, History of ingiend in the Eighteenth Century, vol. 

Ibid., p. 39 n. 

18 §, T. Coleridge, Biographia Literaria (Everyman edn.), p. 305 


19 Daniel Mornet, Le Romantisme en France au xviii® siécle (Grd edn., 
Paris, 1932), p. 76. 
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Few modern readers to be sure would have patience with any of 
Hervey’s writings ; the question naturally arises wherein lay their 
great appeal for his contemporaries. To attempt to answer this 
question, we must consider their contents, their style and their 
purpose. 

It would be quite impossible to give an analysis or summary of 
the various works, for they are indeed just what they claim to be, 
Meditations. The setting is first described. In the Meditations 
among the Tombs a solitary traveller passes a spare hour in a 
Cornish Church ; in the Reflexions on a Flower Garden it is an 
early morning walk in the cool bedewed atmosphere among the 
flower-beds, disturbed only by the ‘‘wakeful lark”. The Contem- 
plations of the Night takes the reader for an evening stroll: “a 
walk in one of the finest recesses of the country, and one of the 
most pleasant evenings which the summer season produced’’.*° 
Even the lengthy theological arguments of Theron and Aspasio 
take place against the background of a visit by Aspasio to Theron’s 
country seat, and each new Dialogue begins with a description of 
the décor. Here is a sample from the opening of Dialogue II: 

The spot adjoining to the house was appropriated to the cultivation 
of flowers—in a variety of handsome compartments, were assembled 
the choicest beauties of blooming nature. Here the hyacinth hung her 
silken bells, or the lilies reared their silver pyramids. There stood the 
neat narcissus, loosely attired in a mantle of snowy lustre, while the 
splendid ranunculus wore a full trimmed suit of radiant scarlet .. . 

Having strolled in this darksome avenue, without a speck of sun- 
shine, without a glimpse of the heavens; on a sudden they step into 
open day. Surprising! cries Aspasio. What a change is this! What 
delightful enchantment is here! One instant, whelmed in Trophonius’s 
cave, where darkness lours and horror frowns ; transported, the next, 
into the romantic scenes of Arcadia, where all is lightsome, all is gay. 
Quick as thought, the arches of heaven expand their azure. Turrets 
and spires shoot into the skies. Towns, with their spacious edifices, 
spread themselves to the admiring view. Those lawns, green with 
freshest herbage, those fields rich with undulating corn; where were 
they all a moment ago??! 


From the setting, Hervey goes on to “meditate’’, to give expres- 
sion to the thoughts evoked by what he sees, and especially the 
Scriptures which are brought to his mind. Any of his works might 
serve as an example; the Reflexions in a Flower-Garden will suit 
our purpose. The peaceful scene in the early morning in the gar- 
den is first described, and reminds our author of the folly and loss 


20 P, 247 (Liverpool edn., ed. M’Nicoll, from which all quotations are 
given). 
21 Theron and Aspasio (Kelly's edn. in 2 vols., London, 1814), pp. 25 ff. 
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of those who stay in bed instead of sharing his own enjoyment, a 
reflexion in which his own reason is reinforced by both the Scrip- 
tures (Cant. 7: 11-12) and the Classics (a few lines from Virgil’s 
third Georgic). 

Is it the surmise of the imagination, or do the skies really 
redden with shame, to see so many supinely stretched on 
their drowsy pillows? — Shall man be lost in luxurious ease ? 
Shall man waste these precious hours in idle slumbers, while the 
vigorous sun is up, and going on his Maker’s errand? While all the 
feathered choir are hymning the Creator, and paying their homage 
in harmony? No. Let him heighten the melody of the tuneful tribes, 
by adding the rational strains of devotion. Let him improve the 
fragrant oblations of Nature, by mingling with the rising odours, the 
more refined breath of praise. 

Then the rising of the sun turns his thoughts to the Sun of 
Righteousness, to whom all men must turn for “the supreme happi- 
ness of the eternal state’. Our thoughts are next directed to the 
sun as the highest symbol of divinity, enlightening not only our 
spirits but our intellects as well. “Jesus arose upon our benighted 
minds, and brought life and immortality to light. . . . He arose, 
to enlighten the wretched Gentiles, and to be the glory of His 
people Israel.” Moreover, the sun is the principle of all life— 
“Just in the same way were the rational world ‘dead in trespasses 
and sins’, without the reviving energy of Jesus Christ’. 

So it goes on, with no clearly defined plan, but allowing the mind 
to wander from one topic to another extracting the spiritual honey 
like a bee going from flower to flower. Herein lies perhaps one 
reason for the popularity of these meditations and dialogues: the 
reader can return to them again and again and find interest and 
refreshment in reading a page at random or re-reading some 
favourite passage, without the necessity of close attention to a 
closely-knit argument. 

But this is only a negative virtue; there must have been some- 
thing far stronger to win the attention of so many readers. It is 
this: as far as the contents are concerned, we cannot doubt that in 
the landscapes and descriptive passages, in the rural solitudes and 
country churchyards, in the contemplation of the glories of 
Creation and the transitoriness of human life, Hervey struck a note 
in harmony with the prevailing mood of his day. The brilliant 
classicism of Dryden and Pope can have had little hold on the 
minds of the majority; its striving after precision and perfection 
gave place to the vague and melancholy yearnings and sentiment 
of the Romantics. In the Romantic Movement in European 
Literature this self-effacing rector of a Northamptonshire parish 
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has a most important place. M. Mornet, enumerating the literary 
origins of the French Romantics, says: ‘On traduit l’élégie sur un 
cimetigre de campagne de Gray, les Méditations d’Hervey et les 
Nuits de Young. . . Tout cela crée, avont Rousseau, le godt du 
sombre.””??, The Romantic backcloth, with its conventional land- 
scape, its inevitable churchyard and tombstones and its solemn 
young man “meditating” amidst it all, is there already long before 
Gray’s Elegy and Rousseau’s Promeneur Solitaire, Lamartine’s 
L’Isolement and Wordsworth’s Tintern Abbey. The eighteenth 
century was a many-sided period,** and in it Hervey represented 
one characteristic and considerable stream. Nor is it on literature 
alone that Hervey’s paysages left their mark, but also on the visual 
arts. The etcher and landscape painter Samuel Palmer (1805- 
1881) and his even more celebrated friend William Blake, poet 
and artist, both read their Hervey assiduously and freely 
acknowledged their indebtedness to him.** 

When we turn our attention to Hervey’s style, we find, and that 
not unnaturally, all the critics of one voice in their denunciations. 
“‘Mawkish”, says Oliver Elton.** “A strange compound of re- 
ligion and rhetoric’, is the opinion of Thomas Seccombe, “but 
the rhetoric is in reality of a pinchbeck order, as of a prose Robert 
Montgomery”.”* “The thoughts”, comments Archdeacon W. H. 
Hutton, “might be found in Jeremy Taylor; but how different is 
the pompous and posturing performance with which Hervey seeks 
to impress the reader from the plangent feeling which inspired 
Taylor even in his richest and most gorgeous prose! In Hervey 
the ideas are impoverished and the expression is at once affected 
and commonplace”’.??. Even Canon Overton in his sympathetic 
study says: “If he had condescended to write plain English, many 
of his descriptions would have been pleasing”’.** 

It will be noticed, however, that all these opinions come from 


22D. Mornet, Histoire de la littérature et de la pensée frangaises (192A), 
p. 161. 

23 This is finely brought out in Lord David Cecil’s life of Cowper, The 
Stricken Deer (1929). 

24G. Grigson, Samuel Palmer, the Visionary Years (1947). 

250. Elton, Survey of English Literature, 1730-80, vol. ii, p. 228. 

26T. Seccombe, The Age of Johnson (1899), p. 125. The reference to 
Robert Montgomery is of course to the subject of Macaulay’s most wither- 
ing essay. 

27In Cambridge History of English Literature, vol. x, p. 365. Perhaps 
one might be permitted to suggest that here the Venerable Archdeacon is 
getting dangerously near to a purple patch himself! 

28 In DNB, vol. xxvi, p. 283. 
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critics of the later Victorian age, a period whose style and idiom 
already begin to seem not a little unnatural and conventional to us 
but half a century later. Hervey of course falls strangely on our 
ears, but we of the age of atom bombs and man-made moons can- 
not capture the impression made on contemporary ears by the 
Meditations and Theron and Aspasio. 

This brings us to our third point; it may be true that Hervey’s 
rhetoric is of a pinchbeck order, but the same cannot be said of 
his religious sentiment. His style may be mawkish but these same 
things have been said again and again of the hymns of Sankey 
and P. P. Bliss and the prose style of Spurgeon and of Moody— 
and that not without point when the criteria of judgment are purely 
aesthetic. But these were men of God, men who knew in their 
own experience the pardon of sins and the indwelling power of 
God Himself, and were communicating this knowledge to sinful 
men and women. And this, no doubt, is par excellence the reason 
why so many read Hervey. The sparkle and wit, the indifference 
and rationalism of the Augustan age had nothing to say to the 
troubled soul. We may smile condescendingly at the prosody of 
“Hold the fort” or “Let the lower lights be burning”, or at the 
prosy diction of a passage like this: 

Those sheep, which give their udders to be drained by the busy 
frisking lambs, are fattening their flesh for our support; and while 
they fill their own fleeces, are providing for our comfortable clothing. 
Yonder kine, some of which are browzing upon the tender herb ; 
others satiated with pasturage, ruminate under the shady covert; are, 
though conscious of no such design, concocting for our use, one of the 
softest, purest, healthiest liquors in the world?®— 

but it was the revival hymns and the tedious Meditations which 
in their own generations caused men to think of their latter end and 
led them into the knowledge of God’s way of salvation. 


II 


Turning from Hervey as man of letters, we must examine a 
more distressing subject, Hervey as a theological controversialist, 
and especially his unfortunate differences with Wesley. 

Hervey, it will be remembered, was one of the early members 
of the “Holy Club’ at Oxford. He had been particularly helpful 
in his influence over Richard Morgan, the younger of two brothers 
who were in turn pupils of Wesley and members of his circle. 
William, the elder brother, died in 1732, and enemies of the 
Methodists averred that Wesley was responsible for the calamity 


29 Theron and Aspasio, vol. i, p. 30. 
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through having forced his followers to fast.*° Richard seems to 
have been quite a handful for his tutor, who, according to Gam- 
bold, another member of the little group, invoked the aid of 


Hervey to bring him to heel: 
No impression could be made on the gay, thoughtless youth for a 
long time ; it was not made by him [i.e., Wesley] at last... . To 


leave nothing untried, he desired Mr. Hervey to keep him company, 
who, by his easy and engaging conversation, by letting him see a 
mind thoroughly serious and thoroughly happy . . . gained his heart. 
Since Mr. Morgan became that meek Christian that he now is, he has 
had a singular affection towards Mr. Wesley, such that he has run 
some hazard to be in his company.*? 
Wesley, for his part, had been a respected teacher and far more 
to Hervey, as we have seen. It is interesting that it was in a letter 
to Hervey dated March 20, 1739, that Wesley penned the famous 
words that now form his epitaph in Westminster Abbey: “I look 
upon all the world as my parish’’.** As the years went by, one 
after another of the Oxford Methodists of the early 1730's detached 
himself from allegiance to the leader, but not so Hervey, who 
remained a warm admirer. 

It is true that they did not see eye to eye on all things. Wesley’s 
development was in the direction of Arminianism, whereas Hervey 
tended rather towards Calvinism, but Wesley would have been the 
first to say that such differences of opinion should not sever friend- 
ship.** Nevertheless, the friendship was sadly interrupted. In 
1753, Hervey was engaged on the writing of Theron and Aspasio, 
and as the successive Dialogues were completed the author sent 
them to various friends for comment. The first went to George 
Whitefield, who like himself had been Kinchin’s curate at Dum- 
mer.** Wesley read the first three Dialogues, and returned them 
to Hervey with a few minor suggestions. Hervey seems to have 
been rather disappointed, and so he wrote back to Wesley asking 
for more: “You are not my friend if you do not take more liberty 
with me’’. Thus invited, Wesley returned to his task of criticism, 
this time executing it far more thoroughly, and in fact wounding 
his friend by the severity of some of his observations. Tyerman 

80 Reynolds, Evangelicals at Oxford, p. 8. 

81 Letter from Rev. John Gambold (probably about 1736), published in 
the Methodist Magazine for 1798; quoted in Wesley’s Journal (ed. Cur- 
nock, n.d.), vol. viii, p. 268. 

82 Wesley's Letters (ed. Telford, London, 1931), vol. i, p. 286. 

38 See J. S. Simon, John Wesley the Master Builder (London, 1927), esp. 
ch. xii: A regrettable incident, which gives a. balanced and fair-minded 


account of the rift, based chiefly on Tyerman’s Oxford Methodists. 
34 Reynolds, p. 173. 
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to says: “It is quite certain that when Hervey’s work was nearly 

m- ready for the public, Hervey and Wesley by some means had 

of become alienated and were no longer the warm-hearted friends 
they had been in former days’’.*° 

a The work was finally published on February 18, 1755. Wesley 


appears to have written earlier, but his real broadside did not 
eo appear for more than a year anda half; his letter of October 15, 
rt. 1756, fills no less than eighteen printed pages of Wesley's Letters.*° 
as Wesley’s chief concern was the dangerous tendency he perceived , 
ua in the book to antinomianism. He rebuked Hervey for his un- 


a scriptural expression, as he regarded it, the “Imputed Righteous- 
ness” of Christ: 


ler For Christ’s sake, and for the sake of the immortal souls which He 
us purchased with His blood, do not dispute for that particular phrase 
ok “the imputed righteousness of Christ”. It is not scriptural; it is not 
ne necessary. Men who scruple to use, men who never heard, the ex- 
ed pression, may yet “be humbled, as repenting criminals at His feet, 


and rely as devoted pensioners on His merits”. But it has done im- 


ho mense hurt. I have had abundant proof that the frequent use of this 
unnecessary phrase, instead of “furthering men’s progress in vital 
y’s holiness”, has made them satisfied without any holiness at all—yea, 
ey and encouraged them to work all uncleanness with greediness.*? 
he And again: 
d The goodness of God leadeth to repentance. This is unquestionably 
i‘ true; but the nice, metaphysical doctrine of Imputed Righteousness 
In leads not to repentance, but licentiousness.3% 
io, From this expression of his feelings on the doctrine of Imputed 
=nt Righteousness, Wesley pursues his argument to a point where he 
‘ge almost seems to teach the Sinless Perfection of the believer: 
m- Do not the best of men frequently feel disorder in their affections? 
2m Do they not often complain: ‘When I would do good, evil is present 
ve with me?’ I believe not. You and I are only able to answer for 
: ourselves. . . . The cure of sin will be perfected in heaven? Nay, 
ng surely in paradise, if no sooner. This is a noble prerogative of the 
rty beatific vision? No, it will then come too late. If sin remain in us 
m, till the Day of Judgment, it will remain for ever. Our present blessed- 
ng ness does not consist in being free from sin? I really think it does ; 
but whether it does or no, if we are not free from sin we are not 
an Christian believers ; for to all these the Apostle declares, “Being made 
free from sin ye are made the servants of righteousness”.39 
in : 
ur- 85 Oxford Methodists, quoted by Simon, op. cit., p. 166. ; 
36 Wesley, Letters, vol. iii, pp. 371-388. : 
37 [bid., p. 372. In each of the passages quoted from this letter it will 
sp. be seen that Wesley quotes points from Theron and Aspasio, and replies = 
led to them seriatim. a 
38 Tbid., p. 373. 
8° Ibid., p. 380. a 
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16 THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY 
It was at this juncture that his quarrel with Wesley became open. 
Not only do we find no reply either to Wesley’s more detailed 
criticism which Hervey had invited, nor to this later letter, but 
writing to others,*° Hervey says quite definitely that he had broken 
off the connexion. Why should so courteous a man and so de- 
voted a friend suddenly adopt this attitude? We must, of course, 
remember that h> was a very sick man, but there seems another 
and more palpable element in the situation. Very shortly after 
the appearance of Theron and Aspasio a second edition was called 
for, and among those whose aid Hervey sought in the work of 
revision and preparation for the press was the Rev. William Cud- 
worth, minister of an Independent Congregation in Margaret 
Street, London. Cudworth was a man without formal education, 
who had gained his knowledge of evangelical doctrine by wide 
reading, and whose ambition seems to have been to publish an 
evangelical library of excerpts from the great expository and 
devotional classics.‘ More important still for our purpose, ten 
years before he had been in violent controversy with Wesley. 


In December, 1756, Wesley wrote A Preservative against un- 
settled notions in Religion, which, when published later as a two 
shilling pamphlet, included the long letter on Theron and Aspasio 
already discussed. Hervey sketched out a reply in eleven letters, 
which he asked Cudworth to look through. Cudworth accepted 
the task and turned the Eleven Letters into a bitter personal attack 
on Wesley.*? But Hervey, burdened with the malady which was 
shortly to bring him to his grave, would not have them published. 
On the eve of his death, his brother William asked what was to 
be done with the letters, should they be published? Hervey was 
most emphatic in his insistence that they should not. At first, 
William Hervey faithfully observed his brother’s wishes, but two 
events caused him to weaken in his resolve. First, he was in 
financial difficulties, and the income from such a publication would 
be most useful. Moore, in his Life of John Wesley,* tells how his 
banker bluntly told him: 


4° Especially Lady Frances Shirley (see Simon, pp. 166-7). Wesley was 
hurt by his friend’s silence, see Letter to Hervey, Nov. 29, 1758 (Letters, 
vol. iv, p. 46). 

41 Brown, op. cit., p. 48, has a fairly lengthy footnote on Cudworth. 

42 It is difficult to say how much of the anti-Wesley violence came from 
Hervey, and how much from Cudworth. Hervey seems to have endorsed 
Cudworth’s comments by making a fair copy of the whole thing. 

43 Vol. ii, p. 248 n., quoted by Simon, p. 169. 
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Mr. Hervey, you know that your brother ordered you to destroy 
those letters against Mr. Wesley. But you thought they would be 
productive, and you published them. 

Secondly, in 1764 there appeared a pirated edition of the Eleven 
Letters, and so William was able to claim that he must publish an 
authentic version to ensure that the public should have an 
authoritative text. This edition appeared in 1765, and only served 
to exacerbate feelings.** 

This sorry affair had results out of all proportion to its im- 
portance. In Scotland, with its long Calvinist traditions, Hervey 
found more acceptance than Wesley, who had in fact in his criti- 
cisms accused him of teaching predestination. In 1765 the Rev. 
John Erskine, one of the ministers of the Old Greyfriars Church, 
published an Edinburgh edition of the Letters, and the prejudice 
and antagonism they aroused against Wesley were sufficient to 
hinder the progress of Methodism in Scotland for many years. 

It would no doubt be satisfying to idle curiosity to be able to 
apportion the blame as between Wesley and Hervey in this dis- 
tressing affair, but it would be difficult to do so with any real 
understanding or justice, and as always it ill becomes us to sit in 
judgment. But one or two points are worth underlining: 

1. Hervey was a very sick man, subject to much weariness and 
many anxieties. It would not be surprising if this circumstance 
impaired his judgment towards the end. For instance, had he not 
ceased, rather sulkily as it seems to us, his correspondence with 
Wesley, much misunderstanding might have been avoided. 


2. With every desire to be just, it seems impossible entirely to 
acquit Cudworth of using this matter to pursue his personal ven- 
detta against Wesley. Nor does William Hervey’s part appear to 
have been above criticism. 

3. Wesley and Hervey were men of totally different tempera- 
ments. The active and energetic Wesley did occasionally seem to 
ride roughshod over the feelings of others; Hervey was not the 
first-—nor the last—with whom he quarrelled!** But this side of 
his character was simply part of that very forcefulness which 
enabled him in the span of his lifetime to accomplish so much. 
And he did refuse to continue the controversy after Hervey’s 
death. 


44 The responsibility was William Hervey’s. Cudworth died in 1763 (Tyer- 
man, Life of Wesle-, ii, 530). 
' Pr te se M. M. Hennell, John Venn and the Clapham Sect (London, 
, p. 20. 
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Shall my hand be upon that saint of God? No, let him rest in 
Abraham’s bosom. When my warfare is accomplished, may I rest 
with him until the resurrection of the Just.*¢ 

4. Wesley and Hervey were both godly men, each in his own 
way zealous for the glory of God. They were divided not by 
fundamental cleavages of doctrine, but by differences of emphasis. 
To a great extent both were in the right. As Simeon said, “The 
Truth is not in the middle, and not in one extreme, it is in both 
extremes”’.*? 

Il 


Finally, to return to a happier topic, the personal character of 
Hervey. Like many philosophers and religious teachers from 
Plato in ancient Greece to “Frank and Ernest” of the Bible broad- 
casts from Radio Luxembourg in our own day, Hervey put his 
great work of Theology into the form of Dialogues. One character, 
Theron, asks all the right questions and makes all the right mis- 
takes, the other, Aspasio, furnishes the right answers and suitable 
corrections. Perhaps it may not be fanciful to see in Aspasio a 
picture of Hervey as he saw himself, or at least as he would have 
liked to be. 

Aspasio was not without his share of polite literature and philo- 
sophical knowledge. He had taken a tour through the circle of the 
sciences, and, having transiently surveyed the productions of human 
learning, devoted his final attention to the inspired writings. .. . 
These he studied with the unbiassed impartiality of a critic; yet with 
the reverential simplicity of a Christian. These he regarded, as the 
unerring standard of duty—the authentic charter of salvation—and the 
brightest mirror of the deity; affording the most satisfactory and 
sublime display of all the divine attributes. 

Theron was somewhat warmer in his temper; and would, upon 
occasion, make use of a little innocent raillery; not to expose his 
friend, but to enliven the conversation, sometimes disguising his true 
sentiments in order to sift the subject, or discover the opinion of 
others. Aspasio seldom indulges in the humorous or satyrical vein, 
but argues with “meakness of wisdom”. Never puts on the appearance 
of guile, but always speaks the dictates of his heart.*® 

What impression did Hervey’s personality make on those who 
knew him? We have already seen how he could influence a 
headstrong young undergraduate, and the cordiality of the friend- 
ship of so great a man as Wesley is no mean testimony to his 
character. He was known for his generosity (he devoted all the 
proceeds of his writing to charity), and for his extreme rectitude 


46 Tyerman, Life of Wesley, ii, 529. 


47H. C. G. Moule, Charles Simeon (1.V.F, edn., 1948), p. 77. 
48 Vol. i, pp. 1-2. 
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in money matters. Rylands, his Baptist neighbour at Northamp- 
ton, tells how he wished to make Hervey a present of Baskerville’s 
new and sumptuous edition of Virgil: 

He received me with his usual sweetness, and expressed the tender- 
est gratitude for my regard to him: said he, “My dear friend, if I 
intended to keep this book, I would accept it; but as I shall never 
read it, you must allow me to pay for it, for I shall surely give it 
away’”.49 

Sir James Stonhouse* is said to have been the author of the 
obituary notice in the Northampton Mercury : 

In his ministerial province, he was pious, fervent, indefatigable. In 
his ordinary connections with the community, he was ever cheerful, 
conscientiously punctual in all his dealings, and amiably candid to 
persons of all denominations. To his charities he set no bounds, 
scarcely leaving himself the mere requisites of his station. Under the 
severest trials of infirmity for several years, he displayed the highest 
example of fortitude, serenity, patience and an entire resignation to 
the divine will . . . 

But, reader, it is not the acquisition of his understanding, but the 
improvement of his heart, and his confidence in the great Redeemer, 
which will now avail this most excellent man. 

Eighteenth-century hyperbole perhaps, and yet behind it all there 
seems to be the expression of a very sincere esteem. 

No less a one than George Whitefield wrote to the Rev. Thomas 
Jones of Southwark: 

I think you honoured in being the chief mourner at the funeral of 
one of the greatest gospel-writers that England ever saw. Happy man, 
he is entered into the Master’s joy. May our latter end be like his.51 

Jones himself wrote: ‘God help us to copy him’’. 

To conclude this brief sketch, no more fitting words could be 
found than those which sum up the article in the Dictionary of 
National Biography written by a High-Church historian, Canon J. 
H. Overton: 


A more gentle, pious, unworldly spirit than that of James Hervey it 
is difficult to conceive. He was never known to be in a passion; he 
made a solemn vow to dedicate all the profits of his literary work to 
pious and charitable uses, and scrupulously performed it... . His 
popularity as a writer never let him take a false view of his own 
powers, when it was at its height he frankly confessed that he was 
not a man of strong mind, and he had not power for arduous 

es. 


49 Brown, p. 111. 

50 Sir J. Stonhouse, of St. John’s College, Oxford, a well-known physician 
and infidel, was converted in mid-career, took holy orders and became a 
persuasive preacher. He was a close friend of Hervey. See Reynolds, 
p. 11. The article quoted is from Brown, p. 410. 

51 Both of these quotations are from Brown, pp. 412 f. 
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Surely Hervey’s passing was like that of Mr. Valiant-for-Truth: 
“When the day that he must go hence was come . . . he passed 
over, and all the trumpets sounded for him on the other side”. 
Birkenhead. 
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MELCHIZEDEK 
by G. H. LANG 


ia our April-June issue of last year, a paper appeared from the 

pen,of Mr. Lang, entitled “God's Covenants are Conditional”. 
which Was recognized by a number of our readers as being scarcely 
in line with Reformed orthodoxy, However, for writer and readers 
alike Scripture must be the one and final court of appeal in all such 
matters, and it is salutary for us to have our thinking challenged 
and be sent back to search the sacred writings in Berean fashion, 
to see whether these things are so. This consideration applies with 
even greater force to the following paper, which is the sequel to 
the earlier one. It is probably one of the last things Mr. Lang 
wrote before his death on October 20, 1958, and, since it represents 
the culmination of his distinctive ministry over many years, may be 
regarded in a sense as his testament, The principles set out in this 
paper are those by which he lived. At the end of his former paper 
he pointed out that in the New Testament the earthly inheritance 
which Abraham is promised in Genesis gives place to a heavenly 
country and an eternal city, and asked how this prospect became 
his, and how it becomes ours. “Is not the answer this”, he con- 
cluded, “—through Melchizedek?” What follows is an expansion 
of this suggestion. 


I. 


Is a previous article (April-June, 1958) it was laid down: 

1. That it would be incompatible with the moral nature of 
God that He should enter into covenant with a moral creature 
irrespective of moral conditions in the latter. 

2. That in consequence no divine covenant with a moral agent 
is without conditions, and therefore the covenant with Abraham 
was conditional, as is explicitly shown in the records in 
Genesis (12: 1-3, 6, 7; 13: 14-17; 15; 17: 1-4; 18: 17-19; 
22: 15-18; 26: 2-6). 

3. That, by consequence, conditions attach to the relations with 
God of every person who by faith comes into that covenant made 
with Abraham. 

4. That God’s covenant with Abraham was not concerned with 
his justification as a sinner, since righteousness by faith had al- 
ready been reckoned to him before God proposed a covenant 
relationship (Gen. 15: 6, 18). It results that for Abraham’s 
spiritual descendants also justification is a free gift (Rom. 3: 24), 
assured upon repentance and faith, and therefore is not dependent 
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upon the covenant conditions after established, upon the fulfilment 
of which covenanted benefits depend. 

5. That, moreover, God’s covenant with Abraham, vast as was 
its scope and rich its benefits, was limited to privileges, spiritual 
and temporal, to be enjoyed on this earth. It did not include any 
possible privileges the sphere of which would be in the heavenly 
regions. 


This raises the question as to the basis upon which Abraham 
and his sons by faith may aspire to a place and benefits in the 
heavenly world. Man made of the earth was intended and fitted 
to live on earth. That right he forfeited by sin, but it 1s restored 
to believers under the covenant with Abraham ; but it confers no 
hope of being transferred from earth to heaven—‘‘going to heaven” 
far exceeds the mere fact of being saved from the judgment on 
sin. Then upon what does this prospect of a place and portion 
in the heavenly realm depend? It was suggested in our article 
that it is through relationship with Melchizedek that the heavenly 
prospect is opened and acquired. 


II. 


The history of no other person of such profound significance is 
narrated so briefly in Holy Scripture. It reads as follows: 

And Melchizedek king of Salem brought forth bread and wine ; 
and he was priest of God Most High. And he blessed him and said, 
Blessed be Abram of God Most High, possessor of heaven and earth ; 
and blessed be God Most High, who hath delivered thine enemies 
into thy hand. And he gave him a tenth of all (Gen. 14: 18-20). 

Nine centuries pass before he is mentioned again. Speaking of 
the promised Messiah David records a transaction between God 
and His Son (Ps. 110: 4): 

Jehovah hath sworn, and will not repent [change His mind], 
Thou art a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek. 

The writer to the Hebrews quotes this promise as applying to 
Christ (Heb. 5: 6, 10). He intimates that there are many things 
to be said concerning this man so briefly mentioned, and that these 
are hard to explain to any who are dull of hearing (5: 10, 11). 
In ch. 7 he proceeds with his explanation. 

1. The name is significant: Melchizedek means king of right- 
eousness (ver. 2). 

2. The name of his city is significant, Peace, so that he is king 
of peace (ver. 2). 

Thus in him righteousness and peace had kissed each other (Ps. 
85: 10). How did this man sustain such a character for himself 
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and his city seeing that he lived amidst peoples so cruel, so fear- 
fully vile that before long God would find it needful to destroy 
them? The answer is found in ver. 11 of the psalm; truth sprang 
out of the earth in him because righteousness had looked down 
from heaven. He was in contact with the upper world where 
righteousness prevails and its effect is peace, and these conditions 
he reproduced on earth. 

3. For Melchizedek was “priest of God Most High”. The 
knowledge of that great God had been deliberately rejected by the 
human race, because He was inflexibly holy and they loved 
wickedness (Rom. 1: 18-32). Yet they could not wholly banish 
the recollection of His existence and supremacy. They had in- 
vented gods many, but He remained God Most High. This recol- 
lection continued among the nations throughout the millenniums, 
and so Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon, fourteen centuries later than 
Melchizedek, could own Him to be the Most High (Dan. 4: 24, 
25, 32, 34). 

4. Of this infinitely holy and exalted Majesty in the heavens 
(Heb. 8: 1) Melchizedek was representative on earth. He was 
the survivor of an original ordinance among men copied from the 
heavenly order. In the beginning the head man of a people was 
also their priest in approach to God, and His lawgiver for their 
good—prophet, priest, and king in one person. 

This continued on into later times. In Babylon the king was 
also the chief of the college of priests. This passed to other 
nations. It continued in China to modern times, when annually, 
on behalf of all his people, the Emperor offered a sacrifice to the 
unknown supreme deity. It is the original basis of the doctrine 
of the divine right of kings; which will receive revived right and 
force in the ages to come, when Christ shall have a company of 
co-regents in whom His righteousness and peace shall be perfectly 
developed (Rev. 1: 5, 6; 5: 9, 10). 

Like other original appointments of the Creator for mankind this 
arrangement as to kings was a copy of things in the heavens. Be- 
fore the universe had been created the Father had appointed the 
Son as His heir to possess it entire. Thus the Son was the Pro- 
prietor and Ruler of all that the Father made through Him (Heb. 
1: 2). The same plaee shows that He was also the chief Messen- 
ger through whom God spoke, the divine Priest and Mediator. 
Always true had been His announcement: “no one cometh unto 
the Father but through Me” (John 14: 6). Thus when the dread 
question arose of the sinful universe being reconciled to God, the 
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task fell naturally to the Son as the divine, and only competent, 
Mediator. 

The heavenly world therefore was ruled by the divine Priest- 
King and Prophet. Of this heavenly order Melchizedek in his day 
was the solitary representative on earth. There is no actual men- 
tion that Abraham and he had been in contact prior to the incident 
narrated ; but it would be against all likelihood that Abraham 
had been some years in the land and not have paid his respects to 
the king who stood officially and publicly for the same God that 
Abraham himself worshipped. This is suggested by the almost 
incidental manner in which the narrative speaks of their meeting 
on that occasion, and by the fact that Abraham recognized his 
superior status by giving him the tenth of the spoils taken in war 
(Heb. 7: 4-7). With what divine complaisance must the Most 

i have watched that meeting and seen His chosen servant 
Abraham, the holder of such vast promises, recognize the super- 
iority of the heavenly over the earthly ! 


5. It is now easy to understand in what sense Melchizedek was 
“made like unto the Son of God’’. His three-fold office was the 
exhibition on earth of the dignities of the Son of God in the world 
above ; and to display their likeness his very narrative was drawn 
by the Spirit as if he had no parents or ancestry, had neither begun 
nor closed his life. By this device he was conformed historically 
to the One of whom this was absolutely true (Heb. 7: 3). What is 
not said in Scripture is as inspired and instructive as what the 
Spirit Aas said. Its silences and omissions are from Him. That 
Melchizedek is given no close to his career implies that he ‘‘abideth 
a priest in continuity’. They who attain to this royal and priestly 
status retain it for ever (Rev. 22: 5). 

6. When therefore Abraham received the blessing of Mel- 
chizedek he was blessed by the official representative of heaven, 
and it was blessing of a heavenly order that he obtained. It was 
not in the power of Melchizedek to grant to him earthly blessings ; 
indeed it would have been out of place ; for of these, in the full- 
est conceivable measure, he was already possessor by prior grant 
from the Most High Himself Who had guaranteed that in him all 
the families of the earth should be blessed (Gen. 12: 1-3). As we 
saw in our earlier study, this included the earth for all coming 
time. It was the blessing of Him Who possesses heaven as well 
as earth which Melchizedek pronounced (Gen. 14: 19). Here, 
then, it would seem was the occasion when blessing of a heavenly 
order reached Abraham, and Melchizedek was the agent for this. 
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7. When the Son of God became man He relinquished that 
noble form of God in which He had exercised His prerogative as 
God. He emptied Himself and took the form of man, of a bond- 
slave. Yet even here He displayed enough of His dignities to 
show that He was that Royal Priest of the universe. He ruled the 
storm, multiplied food, controlled the demon denizens of that in- 
visible realm. As Prophet He spake from God as no other man 
had done, and as Priest He reconciled the world unto God by His 
atoning death. He interceded for men with the Father and intro- 
duced them to Him. In resurrection He has received again as 
man that full glory which He had with the Father before creation, 
and in particular, by the oath of God, He has received again His 
office, dignity, and authority as the Royal Priest after that order 
of which Melchizedek had been the representative known by men 
and owned by God. And as even Abraham, the servant of God, 
received heavenly blessing through Melchizedek, so must believers 
now secure their heavenly portion through the true Melchizedek. 


8. It is evident that innumerable believers have no acquaintance 
with Christ as Melchizedek. They trust Him as the divine Sub- 
stitute that put away their sin by the sacrifice of the cross, on 
whom their hope of future welfare rests. Here very many stay. 
Others have gone further, and known the present blessedness of 
that renewing of the Spirit of which Jeremiah and Ezekiel had 
spoken, bringing a new inward nature, with some knowledge of 
God’s law in the heart (Jer. 31; Ezek. 36; Heb. 8). This is good 
and real, but it belongs equally to believers as connected with 
earth. In days to come the saved of Israel and the nations will 
experience this benefit of the new covenant though dwelling on 
the earth. All this is enjoyed under the covenant of God with 
Abraham, the new covenant spoken of in Hebrews, as contrasted 
with that made at Sinai. Thus far the Christians addressed 
in Hebrews had come, and moreover they had some foretaste of 
a heavenly portion, sufficient to strengthen against the loss of 
earthly possessions (Heb. 10: 32 ff.). Yet to even these last the 
truth concerning Melchizedek was strange, and for lack of it their 
spiritual experience had been halted and was fading. 

9. When Abraham left Chaldea he had no further promise or 
hope than of an inheritance in another region of the earth, though 
even this he never actually possessed. But at some later point 
there was shown to him that heavenly country where is the dwell- 
ing-place of God Most High, and that heavenly city which is His 
capital, and he was offered a place in that exalted region (Heb. 
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11: 9, 10, 13-16). The most that the generality of believers, and 
their teachers, know of this sublime prospect is that “going to 
heaven” is looked forward to as the happy lot of all the redeemed. 
This expectation is entertained on the ground that Christ is trusted 
as Redeemer, though the soul may have no acquaintance whatever 
with Him as Melchizedek. In the former office the Lord does 
indeed secure to the believer pardon, deliverance from eternal 
doom, and the new nature; but it is as the heavenly Man, the 
Royal Priest, the Ruler of that upper world that He has authority 
to introduce men of the earth to that heavenly realm, to bring them 
to God in His own proper dwelling-place. 

10. The writer of Hebrews was concerned with a “salvation 
which was first spoken through the Lord’’ and was confirmed by 
them that had heard Him, and attested by God at Pentecost (Heb. 
2: 3, 4). It is clear that the doctrine of forgiveness of sins through 
atoning sacrifice was not first announced by Christ. It had been 
declared from the beginning of human history when God accepted 
Abel on that ground, and it had been elaborated and enforced by 
the Mosaic ritual. And the doctrine of a new birth leading to a 
new life had been declared by the prophets, which Nicodemus, an 
official teacher of Israel, ought to have known (John 3: 10). What, 
then, characterized the ministry of the Lord Jesus which was a 
new development of salvation? For our present purpose it had 
two chief features. First, it did not stay at the aspect of the Old 
Testament that God descended to deal graciously with man as on 
earth ; but the emphasis was that men could get to know Him as 
Father, and as the Father who is in heaven. More than twenty 
times is this declared in Matthew alone. Secondly, the Lord em- 
phasized that those who would espouse His cause, with the loss 
and opposition this would certainly bring, should have a great 
reward in heaven (Matt. 5: 12; etc., etc.). In other words, the 
ideal Melchizedek, while yet on earth, was offering to men the 
blessing which the earlier Melchizedek had pronounced on 
Abraham, which was additional to all his earthly prospects. 

11. The diligent must study this throughout the Gospels. It 
was Christ’s main message. To the “little flock’’, which few alone 
would accept His terms, it is the Father’s good pleasure to give 
the kingdom. To give a person a kingdom is to confer on him 
royal estate and authority (Luke 12: 32; comp. 19: 15; Dan. 
5: 31, one man to rule millions). The grand aggregate of the 
saved of all the ages will not be a “‘little flock”. One group of 
them alone is described as “‘a great multitude that no man could 
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number” (Rev. 7: 9). Were all the saved to reign, it would be a 
kingdom of sovereigns without subjects. Not all the saved will 
dwell in heaven. There is to be a new, eternal earth with saved 
nations on it (Rev. 21: 1-5, 24-26). And as the Lord was about 
to leave the disciples to face the stern conflict of faith, as His 
representatives in this hostile world, He said: “I go to prepare a 
place for you” in my Father’s house, and will surely come again 
to take you thither ; that is, that they might behold His glory and, 
yet more, might share it (John 17: 22-24). This unique concep- 
tion the apostles understood well. Paul: “God calleth you through 
our gospel to the obtaining of the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ”’ ; 
“God calleth you into His own kingdom and glory” (2 Thess. 
2: 14; 1 Thess. 2: 12). So Peter: ‘The God of all grace calleth 
you unto His eternal glory in Christ. . . . Wherefore, brethren, 
give the more diligence to make your calling and election sure” 
(1 Pet. 5: 10; 2 Pet. 1: 10). The doctrine that eternal security 
from perdition is insecure unless the believer gives life-long dili- 
gence in securing it is false. The doctrine that the heavenly king- 
dom and glory is secure without life-long diligence is equally false. 
The initial, indispensable benefit of deliverance from damnation 
does not depend on the effort or merit of the saint; but the 
final benefit, the gaining the prize of the high calling of God, the 
sharing in the regal glory of the Son of God, in His own world 
above, does demand the entire and unceasing devotion of the 
disciple, through the inward grace that is secured by constant 
faith, To this the New Testament bears repeated and emphatic 
testimony, though too many ignore or deny its searching witness. 
There is no “‘if’’ attached to justification or eternal life, they are 
free gifts upon repentance and faith ; there is no post-regeneration 
privilege that is without an “‘if’’, stated or implied. 

12. This is seen in the case of Abraham. At what point in 
Abraham’s career did Melchizedek meet him and bless him? The 
writer of Hebrews particularly points out that it was as he was 
“returning from the slaughter of the kings” (Heb. 7: 1). Four 
monarchs, then supreme in the Middle East, had joined forces to 
reassert their authority over five insubordinate rulers. They had 
succeeded, had ravaged wide and wealthy territories, and were 
returning home laden with booty and flushed with victory. Abra- 
ham, the man of faith in God Most High, ventured to follow and 
attack them with a puny Gideon’s force of 318 men, plus a few 
neighbours. This desperate venture succeeded, the captives taken 
were released and the spoils recovered. It was at this point that 
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the representative of heaven came forth and blessed him. 

Let the careful student now search the New Testament to see 
how often and how plainly the heavenly glories are spoken of as 
the reward of faithful service in the wars of the Lord. Let him 
hear that noble warrior Paul, as he lays down his life in his final 
battle, cry: “I have fought the good fight, I have finished the 
course, I have kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up for me 
the crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
shall give to me at that day: and not only to me, but also to all 
them that have loved His appearing’ (2 Tim. 4: 7, 8). Let him 
attend diligently to the final words of the Lord speaking from 
heaven to His people on earth: ‘“‘He that conquereth, I will give 
to him to sit down with Me in My throne, as I also conquered, and 
sat down with My Father in His throne. He that hath an ear, let 
him hear” (Rev. 3: 21). This is Melchizedek blessing Abraham 
the soldier, the liberator of captives. What captives of sin and 
Satan have I set free by spiritual warfare? 

13. The narrative emphasizes another dominant quality of 
Abraham at that crucial hour, even his absolute separation from 
the world. The king of Sodom by defeat had lost all, subjects and 
property. Abraham had recovered all, and by the usage of war 
they were now his subjects and riches. The king proposes a com- 
promise: will Abraham surrender to him the persons, that he may 
rebuild his kingdom, while Abraham retains the spoils? It would 
have been generous enough had Abraham agreed ; but this ser- 
vant of God Most High had been in contact with the Possessor of 
heaven and earth, the true and absolute Owner of all the persons 
and all the property, and had gained His mind upon the matter. 
He had taken oath to Him that he would not retain the smallest 
item of Sodom’s wealth or people. The reason is most noteworthy: 
“lest thou shouldest say, I have made Abram rich” (Gen. 14: 21- 
24). The heavenly man declines to be enriched by the men of the 
world. It may be imagined that the king was piqued at what he 
might consider Abraham’s haughtiness; but to counter this God 
said to His faithful servant, “Fear not, Abram: I am thy shield 
and thy reward shall be exceeding great” (Gen. 15: 1). 

This, then, is a quality required in the aspirant for the heavenly 
portion. Let the reader search the New Testament for the rela- 
tion to the godless expected of the followers of Christ, especially 
studying John 14-17. There is no inherent evil in threads and 
shoelatchets, save as they are connected with Sodom ; but the man 
of heaven has heard the call, “Come ye out from among them and 
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be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch no unclean thing, and I 
will receive you’’ (2 Cor. 6: 17-7: 1). 

A well-known philanthropist justified his street collections by 
the plea that as the world benefited by his work the world should 
pay for it. But the world greatly benefited by the toil and bravery 
of Abraham, yet he would take nothing whatever from it. He 
would not retain the spoils on the specious plea that he would use 
them in good and pious works, which the king of Sodom would 
not do. The spoils of five cities must have been vast, but the man 
of heaven surrendered all without a care. To the man of the world 
he said: It shall not be said that thou hast made Abraham rich! 
The pleasures, glories, and riches of Egypt were incalculable, as 
he may see who goes through the jewel room of the Cairo 
Museum; but Moses readily renounced all, for he had seen the 
heavenly portion that could be thus secured (Heb. 11: 24-27). 


14. This leads to the third characteristic of the heavenly man. 
He no more regards the earth as his sphere. He looks on no por- 
tion of land as his country. His heart seeks the world above as 
his native land. On the whole earth he feels and owns himself 
a pilgrim, a passer-by, an alien by his heavenly birth. In the 
course of life’s pilgrimage he may, as Abraham did, pitch his tent 
here or there for a longer or shorter time, but the home of his heart 
is where Christ is. Let Lot settle in Sodom, live there a righteous 
life, seek to better its moral state: at the last the Sodomites will 
despise and assault him; and when the city is destroyed he will 
escape with the skin of his teeth, to end his days discreditably. 
Abraham, on the mountain tops, moves among the godless as a 
pilgrim ; buys a bit of land when he needs it, though by grant 
from God it is already his; he bows politely to the sons of Heth, 
confesses himself but a stranger and sojourner among them who 
makes no claims ; and is honoured with the reply: “Hear us, my 
lord: thou art a prince of God among us” (Gen. 23: 6). Not in 
vain had he walked among them as a servant of God Most High, 
rejecting their false gods and condemning by his ways their wicked 
lives. It is of such it is written that ‘“‘God is not ashamed of them, 
to be called their God, for He hath prepared for them a city’’ (Heb. 
11: 16). This applies to all such men of pre-Christian times as 
the passage cited shows. 

15. Such are the heirs of God’s own kingdom and glory. In 
Romans 4 and Galatians 3 believers are regarded as heirs with 
Abraham of righteousness by faith and the gift of the Spirit ; 
which, however, may be their blessing as godly men of the earth, 
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as will be the lot of the saved of Israel and the nations in the new 
earth. But in Ephesians and Colossians they are regarded, as God 
sees them in Christ, as raised to the heavenly world and seated 
with Christ where He now is. In Hebrews they are viewed as 
“holy brethren, partakers of a heavenly calling’ (Heb. 3: 1), and 
are earnestly warned lest they slip back and lose their highest dig- 
nities. To this end they must pass beyond Abraham and be joined 
to Melchizedek: they must go beyond the chief man of God on 
earth, and God’s covenant with him for earthly status and privi- 
lege, and must devote themselves to Melchizedek the Priest-King 
of heaven. By giving to Him the tithe they thus own His right 
to all, and in return secure His blessing in His own heavenly 
world. 


16. Melchizedek brought forth bread and wine to refresh 
Abram. The last night before His sacrifice of Himself, Jesus gave 
bread and wine to the faithful band that had stuck to Him through 
thick and thin, and connected this with their place in His kingdom 
and glory, saying that He would not again drink of that wine 
“until that day I drink it new with you in My Father's kingdom” 
(Matt. 26: 29). Melchizedek and Christ both looked forward, 
beyond any earthly kingdom of God, to the kingdom of the Father 
in the Father’s world on high. It was as about to resume the glory 
which He had renounced that Jesus spoke, and invited His follow- 
ers to share now His reproach and sufferings that they might at 
last share His glory as Melchizedek. 


And when the roar of battle shall have passed, 
And every foe is trampled down at last, 

Then, as we near the heavenly Salem’s height, 

With many a captive freed by desperate fight, 


The King of righteousness shall swift appear 

With mightiest blessings war-worn hearts to cheer: 
He meets us on the way—O happy lot! 

Now toil and strife and pain are all forgot. 


Sumptuous the banquet spread by love divine ; 
Melchizedek brings heavenly bread and wine ; 
The Prince of peace with stately grace attends 
To serve His faithful servants as His friends. 


Why as we feast upon the food of God 

Will thought unbid retrace the way we trod ? 

This Bread that feeds us through eternal years 
We ate on earth, oft moistened with our tears. 
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Why as we drink the wine that cheers the heart 
Do visions of the thirsty desert start? 

This blood-red wine of heaven, so rich, so rare, 
Is strangely like the living water there. 


Not always as we trod that desert way, 
Regaled with angel’s food from day to day, 
Did we appreciate the Father’s grace 

Who sent our Portion from before His face. 


But here we fully know as we are known, 

And here our oft-dimmed eyes are clearly shown 
Christ was our sustenance the journey through— 
The Bread of God is old, yet ever new. 


Yes, He Who satisfies the Father’s love, 

He is the joy of all the hosts above ; 

Christ is our strength through all the vale of tears, 
And Christ our life through heaven’s unclouded years. 


Memorable are the words of Viscountess Powerscourt that a 
Christian is “not one who looks up from earth to heaven, but one 
who looks down from heaven on earth”. The secret of the 
heavenly life is loving heart-occupation with Christ where He now 
is. ‘‘Wherefore, holy brethren, partakers of a heavenly calling, 


consider the Apostle and High Priest of our confession, even 
JESUS ; Who was faithful to Him that appointed Him. . . Who 
for the joy that was set before Him endured the cross, despising 
shame, and hath sat down at the right hand of the throne of God” 
(Heb. 3: 1,2; 12: 2). 


Wimborne, Dorset. 
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THE DEUTERONOMIC REDACTOR 


IN THE BOOK OF JUDGES 
by G. T. MANLEY 


UR veteran friend and colleague is indefatigable in his pursuit 

of Deuteronomic problems! His industry is an inspiration to 
younger men; and he retains a freshness of mind which enables 
him to grasp issues without being unduly moved by “parti pris”, 
and to expound them with an acumen which indicates that the 
qualities which won the Senior Wranglership sixty-five years ago 
are still active. It is a delight to have this further study from him. 


TH EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY of July, 1953, contained an article 
by Professor E. J. Young with the title: ““The Alleged Secon- 
dary Deuteronomic Passages in the Book of Joshua”. He showed 
there that these portions could be more satisfactorily explained 
as the work of an author who was acquainted with the whole 
Pentateuch. 
The book of Judges is also said to have undergone a ‘“‘Deutero- 
nomic redaction’. Writing in 1951 Professor Snaith comments 
upon “the remarkably varied and contradictory” picture of the 
book of Judges presented by modern scholarship, but adds that 
at any rate “‘all are agreed that at one time there was a D-Judges”’.” 
Writers of the Scandinavian school eliminate the redactor by 
making the whole series of books Deuteronomy to 2 Kings the 
work of one Deuteronomic author or school of authors.” 
But the older view that an earlier collection of narratives was at 
one time “worked over” by a “‘Deuteronomic redactor”’ still has 
a strong hold in this country. It is advocated in the I.C.C. com- 
mentary by G. F. Moore and in the Introductions to the Old Testa- 
ment of S. R. Driver and of Oesterley and Robinson ; and it is 
this that we wish to examine. 
It is built upon two prior assumptions: 
1. It adopts Wellhausen’s hypothesis of the four documents 
J, E, D, P, of which Deuteronomy (D) originated in the 7th century 
B.C. and was the “‘book of the law” discovered by Hilkiah. 
2. It assumes also that the “ethical monotheism” of Israel, with 
its accompanying ideas, was the product of the prophetic move- 
1The Old Testament and Modern Study, ed. H. H. Rowley (Oxford, 


1951), p. 91. C. F. Burney is noted as an exception. 
2 See A. Bentzen, Introduction to the Old Testament, II, pp. 87 f. 
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ment of the 8th century B.c., and therefore that where these ideas 
appear in Judges they must be the work of a “Deuteronomic” 
editor of a later date. 

The Deuteronomic point of view is said to be evident in the 
introductions and conclusions of the main narratives,® and to be 
confined to the central part of the book, viz., 2: 6-16: 31,* the 
sections which precede (1-2: 5) and follow (chs. 17-21) being later 
additions. The accounts of the six ‘‘minor judges” in 10: 1-5 and 
12: 8-15 must also be later insertions, because from them “the 
Deuteronomic viewpoint is entirely absent’’. 

This “framework” offers a contrast to the body of the narrative 
in three respects: 

1. It expounds the Deuteronomic “philosophy of history”’. 

2. It exhibits a Deuteronomic style and vocabulary. 

3. It represents the judge ‘“‘as ruler over the whole people”, 
whereas elsewhere he ‘“‘appears as leader in some particular dis- 
trict”. This is said to correspond to the Deuteronomic passages 
in Joshua which make the conquest appear swift and complete, 
whereas the older parts prove it to have been partial and gradual. 

Such is the hypothesis: do the facts justify it ? 


I. THE DEUTERONOMIC OUTLOOK ON HISTORY 

The didactic purpose of the author of the framework is perfectly 
clear: he teaches that when the people forsook the God of their 
fathers and served Baalim, He allowed them to fall into the hands 
of their enemies, but when they turned and cried unto Him, He 
raised up for them a deliverer. But to see in this “‘a contrast to 
the body of the narrative” is to set up a false antithesis. 

It is the same story-teller who tells the tale who also points the 
moral; the lesson which is explicitly stated in the framework is 
already implicit in the facts themselves; the history exemplifies 
the teaching. But does not this suggest that both introductions 
and stories belong to the same author, who selected them for the 
sake of the lessons which they taught? This in fact is granted by 
G. F. Moore, who considers that “the author of 2: 6-16: 31 used 
an older collection of tales already made to point the moral that 
unfaithfulness to Yahweh was the prime cause of all the evils that 
befell the people”.® He goes further and finds traces of this earlier 
compilation in the framework itself, which he attributes to E. So 


8 According to Oesterley and Robinson (p. 77) the passages are 2: 6- 
3: 6; 3: 7, 11, 12-24; 4: 1-35 6: 1; 10: 6-16; 12:1. 

‘Interesting problems arise concerning chs, 17-21, but are outside the 
scope of this article. 
SLCC., xxi. 
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he writes that Judges 10: 6-16 is “not entirely the work of the 
author of our book of Judges (D), but contains the work of an 
older introduction conceived in a similar spirit’’.* 

It follows that the outlook on history is no proof that the author 
owed his inspiration to the newly-discovered book of Deuteronomy. 
Indeed, the expression “Deuteronomic outlook”’ can be used in 
two different senses. If it mean that the introductions in Judges 
correspond with Moses’ words concerning Israel’s future which are 
found in “the opening and closing chapters” of Deuteronomy,’ 
this is certainly true. But if it be bound up with the hypothesis 
that Deuteronomy was a product of the 7th century B.c., and used 
to describe a “philosophy of history” developed by a school of 
Deuteronomists who followed, this is something different, and 
lacking foundation. Unfortunately the two meanings have been 
sadly confused. 

It is fair enough to describe this view of God’s dealings as “‘pro- 
phetic”. It is plain in Is. 1: 19, 20; and G. F. Moore traces it back 
to Hosea.* But why stop there? We find it in the words of the 
prophet Gad (2 Sam. 24) and of Samuel (2 Sam. 12: 14, 15).° 

II. STYLE AND VOCABULARY 

The framework is said to exhibit a Deuteronomic style. Now 
Driver says that the book of Deuteronomy introduced ‘‘a new style 
of flowing and impressive oratory’’ developing the thought “‘into 
long and rolling periods”.’® It can hardly be said that the intro- 
ductions in Judges conform to this description. 

The likeness in vocabulary can be tested by considering the most 
frequently occurring phrases in each case. Driver has supplied us 
with a list of 70 expressions characteristic of Deuteronomy, of 
which the two most frequent are ‘“‘go in and possess” (35 times) 
and “which the LorD thy God giveth thee” (34 times). Now both 
of these are found in Joshua’! but nowhere in Judges. 

Other thoughts characteristic of Deuteronomy are “love” to- 
wards God and thy “brother”; and “statutes and judgments”, 
inculcating care for “‘the fatherless and widow”. Some at least of 
these might have been expected from one who derived his 
inspiration particularly from the book of Deuteronomy, but they 
are not there. 

6 1b., p. 276. 

TLCC., p. xviii. 

8 p. xviii. 

* To ascribe such passages also to Deuteronomic redaction is argument 
in a circle. 

10 L.C.C., pp. Ixxxvi f. 
11 Josh. 1: 11; 23: 13. 
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According to the theory we are examining the main object of 
Deuteronomy was the centralization of worship in Jerusalem, in- 
dicated as the “place” where Yahweh had “‘set His name”. But 
the supposed redactor reveals not the slightest awareness of this. 

Another characteristic phrase in Deuteronomy is “the oath 
which the LorD sware to the fathers” (27 times). This is repeated 
in Judges 2: 1, but that is in the part said to be pre-Deuteronomic! 

The book of Deuteronomy has much to say of provision for “‘the 
Levite within thy gates’’: they are not mentioned in Judges 2: 6- 
16: 31; though they figure in Judges 17 and 18, said to be non- 
Deuteronomic. 

Thus far the test gives only negative results; let us now apply 
it to the phrases which are common to the framework of Judges. 

Here the introductions repeat the following: 

1. They “did evil in the sight of the Lorp’’.** 

2. And “served Baalim’’.** 

3. They “forsook the Lorp (God of their fathers) who brought 

them out of Egypt’’.** 

4. The anger of the Lorp was kindled.** 

5. He sold them into the hands of their enemies.** 

6. They cried unto the Lorp."" 

7. The Lorp raised them up a deliverer."* 

1. The first of these can fairly be called Deuteronomic, since it 
is found there four times (4: 25; 9: 18; 17: 2; 31: 29). But 
it is not exclusively so ; it occurs also in Nu. 33: 13, and was used 
by Samuel (1 Sam. 15: 9) and Nathan (2 Sam. 12: 9) 

2. The words Baal and Baalim are conspicuous by their absence 
in Deuteronomy. 

3. The words are not found in this form in Deuteronomy. The 
ideas are present in Ex. 3: 7, 13, 15. 

4. This clause is found first in Ex. 4: 14, then three times in 
Numbers (11: 10; 12: 9; 25: 3) and three times in Deuteronomy 
(7: $3 37). 

5. Almost as in Deut. 28: 68 and 1 Sam. 12: 9. 

6. Not in Deuteronomy, but in 1 Sam. 12: 10, 

7. Not in Deuteronomy, but cf. Ex. 3: 7, 8. 


182: 11, 13; 3: 7: 10: 6. 

142: 12; 10: 6 (cf. 10: 10, 13). 

132; 14; 3: 8. 

173: 9,15; 4: 3; 6: 6; 10: 10. 

92: 164: 
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It should be noted that three of these expressions are found in 
verses which Moore’® considers pre-Deuteronomic, namely (3) in 
2: 12a, (4) in 2: 20 and (7) in 2: 10. 

The evidence again is mainly negative. It is not such as to prove 
that the author was ignorant of Deuteronomy, but is not such as 
to suggest, much less to prove, literary dependence upon that book. 

III. THE CONQUEST: COMPLETE OR PARTIAL 

Is it true that the framework treats the conquest of the land as 
swift and complete, while the narratives prove it to be slow and 
gradual? ‘The contrast thus suggested is artificial; for the two 
aspects are really complementary to each other. This can be seen 
in Deborah’s song, the unity of which is freely admitted. There 
verses 2-5 treat Israel as one people and praise Yahweh for aveng- { 
ing them; the verses that follow, however, show that this unity 
is only an ideal, far from realized in practice. In a similar manner 
the book of Joshua at the beginning sees Israel as one nation, with 
Joshua as its leader, and the tribes gathered round him, as at 
Sheehem. His successes and failures are recorded, and lists are 
given both of the cities which were taken and the land which still 
remained unconquered. Even when the people were settled, and 
Joshua towards the end of his life addresses them, the completion 
of the conquest still lies in the future (Josh. 23: 5), and this in a 
speech assigned to D! 

The same phenomenon is seen in the book of Judges. We are 
told®® that Judges 1: 1-2: 5 gives the true picture of what hap- 
pened ; yet verse | pictures “the children of Israel’’ unitedly seek- 
ing counsel from Yahweh. Throughout the book “the children 
of Israel”, or Israel, is used sometimes of the whole nation and 
sometimes of a part. There is no difference of language used re- 
garding either the six major or the six minor judges; of all alike 
it is said that they ‘‘judged Israel”. The territory over which their 
rule extended is left entirely vague. Gideon refused the kingship 
(8: 22), Abimelech claimed it (9: 6) and ruled in Shechem, but 
there is nothing to show how far his authority was accepted. Of 
the rest we only know that they “‘judged Israel’’. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


So the props, by which the theory of a Deuteronomic redaction 
are supported, fall one by one. It is faced also with inherent 
19 Moore regards much of the framework as pre-Deuteronomic. namely 
2: 12a, 16, 17, 20, 21, 22a, 23; 3: 1-6; 10: 15, 16. 
20LC.C,, p. 8. 
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weakness. Can it be thought likely that an author, having the 
narratives before him, would set to work to contradict them in 
important particulars ? 

There is the further disadvantage that whereas history relates 
the discovery of the book of the law, the Deuteronomic school to 
which it was supposed to give rise has left no historical trace of its 
existence.** 

On the other hand, let it once be granted that Moses and Joshua 
were real persons, and that the author of the book of Judges lived 
not long after the events he records, and most of the difficulties 
vanish. 

The historical books from Exodus to Joshua give a very lifelike 
picture of Moses and Joshua, and their relationship the one to 
the other,”* nor need we doubt the real existence of Eleazar and 
Phinehas. Into their hands were committed (Deut. 31: 9) the 
documents which Moses left behind him, and certainly some of 


_ Moses’ words would linger in Joshua’s memory. 


Judges 2: 6-9 reproduces Joshua 24: 28-31 and so links this 
part of the book with the last days of Joshua, and with the renewal 
of the covenant in Shechem.”* 

The words in Judges 1: 21 indicate a date not later than the 
reign of David, and it is significant that there is nothing in chs. 
1-16 which necessitates a later date than this. 

Jewish tradition ascribes the authorship of the book of Judges 
to Samuel. This may not be correct, but should not be too lightly 
dismissed. For if Samuel wrote “in a book” the manner of the 
Kingdom (1 Sam. 10: 25) he may well have written much more. 
But if not Samuel, why not some historian of David’s reign?** (cf. 
1 Chr. 29: 29). If, as many scholars think, Deborah’s song was 
a contemporary document, and other parts first written down soon 
after the events they describe, why should centuries elapse before 
use was made of them? An author of that period could have been 
well acquainted with Moses’ teaching, and it is not necessary to 
assume that he possessed a completed Pentateuch, though that is 
far from impossible. 

If once the zeal for analysis could be tempered, and the bondage 
of the Wellhausen traditions be broken, the Deuteronomic 
redactor could easily be dispensed with. 

London. 

21 Cf. E. Robertson, The Old Testament Problem, p. 35. 

22 See G. T. Manley, The Book of the Law, pp. 159 ff., 174 ff. 

Pe G. E. Wright, The Old Testament against its Environment, pp. 
24H. M. Wiener divided it into two sources, due to Nathan and Gad. 
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A SEPTUAGINTAL SEMINAR 


IN JERUSALEM, JULY, 1958 
by ERIC F. F. BISHOP 


R. BISHOP, whose “Apostles of Palestine” is noticed elsewhere 

in this issue, maintains his lively interest in the well-being of 
the Holy Land and its inhabitants. In particular, he has exerted 
himself actively for the past ten years for the alleviation of the 
plight of the Arab refugees, especially in the Zerka area. The 
report which follows reveals him as a Christian intensely devoted 
to the Muslim world, yet remaining completely loyal to the 
Christian witness with its evangelistic emphasis which can never 
countenance a merely syncretistic rapprochement of the two faiths. 


“GEVENTY” was roughly the number of missionaries and other 

Christian workers, who gathered in Jerusalem from countries 
outside Jordan for three weeks’ study of Islamic Issues in relation- 
ship to the New Testament and the World Church. With Jor- 
danians the number reached a hundred—at some sessions exceeded 
this number. The missionary contingent represented a cross- 
section of Christian endeavour in these times. French mission- 
aries from Algeria, Norwegian from Tunis, Danish from Aden and 
Nebk (Syria) with American (overwhelmingly) and British from 
Istanbul and Ankara, Sudan, Muscat, Kuwait, Basrah, Baghdad, 
Beirut and Tripoli, Minya and Darau (Egypt) and a few other 
places perhaps less known in the western world. Both sides of the 
Jordan were represented; and on two occasions missionary 
visitors from ‘across the way” (Israel) were welcomed, one of 
whom gave the “Summer School” an account of his experiences 
and impressions during the last decade. If any society be men- 
tioned, it would be the United Bible Societies with its American, 
Armenian and Lebanese personnel. 

The group came spontaneously at the invitation of Canon 
Kenneth Cragg (now attached to St. George’s Cathedral in Jeru- 
salem), who has been enabled to visit in these and other lands 
during the biennium that he has had a “roving” commission to 
seek new paths to understanding of the Islamic world and suggest 
fresh ways of meeting what can best be described as the challenge 
presented once more to the Church of Christ in this great con- 
nexion. To his leadership and genius must be chiefly attributed 
the conception of the Summer School and the unflagging interest 
of the participants right through the planned programme, though 
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the tense circumstances of the month in different parts of the area 
necessitated some of the members curtailing their stay. But the 
Pakistani Professor with his family came all the way by train and 
car from Turkey through Aleppo, Damascus and ‘Amman, The 
outreach of Jerusalem was aptly similar to what was the case 
“when the Day of Pentecost was fully come”. Despite the vicissi- 
tudes of the Near East, its people remain a constant feature in and 
out of “‘refugeedom” in the middle of kaleidoscopic changes in the 
realm of politics, in Northern Africa and the hinterland of 
Western Asia. 


There seem to be different ways of making research into the vast 
subject of Muslim-Christian relationships in these days. The 
Colloquiums of Princeton and Lahore (the next is planned for 
Cairo) have been on the purely academic level, with Muslim and 
Christian participation ; but the objective study has been of Islam 
in itself. There are a few concerned with a syncretistic endeavour, 
which promote the cause of comparative religion ; and no one will 
lightly deny the common “monotheistic” rock from which 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam have alike been hewn. There have 
been the equally recent Convocations of Christians and Muslims, 
meeting in equal numbers and on equal terms, admitting their 
differences, affording each other better comprehension of how 
Muslims and Christians as such face the basic problems of the 
world as we all know it. Such convocations (with a Continuation 
Committee) have been held in Lebanon (twice), Egypt and Persia. 
Being made possible almost entirely through the liberality of the 
American Friends of the Middle East the promotion of friendship 
between people of the different creeds is naturally a paramount 
concern. It might therefore, with all this galaxy of “‘approaches”’, 
be asked pertinently what part the Christian Mission has to play. 
Perhaps it may be claimed that the Jerusalem Seminar has revealed 
the more distinctively Christian appreciation of the problems in- 
volved, historical, cultural and, in particular, religious. There is 
the Christian way, in addition to the academic and syncretistic, 
while in each approach the friendly counts for a great deal. 


So we found in Jerusalem that Canon Cragg had outlined a very 
full three weeks—with three daily sessions (more often than not 
four) apart from the season of “Devotion and Prayer”. On him 
lay the burden of administration and in large measure that of 
lecturing as well. This, however, in no way discounts the value 
of all associated with him whether as more “official” lecturers or 
those called on occasionally—to say nothing of the wealth of 
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material that was put at our disposal at the evening sessions, when 
all were free to speak. 

The Professor from Ankara (Daud Rahbar), like his father a 
Cambridge Ph.D., has had experience of teaching in his own 
Pakistan and in Canada. It was appropriate that he should have 
reviewed Cragg’s The Call of the Minaret ;* and for any who had 
read this book there was enough incentive to journey to Jerusalem. | 
Dr. Rahbar is a young Muslim scholar who is pioneering in a | 
fresh and honest approach to “Quranic Exegesis’’. He has tackled | 
words and phrases as perhaps this exercise has not been attempted 
by Muslim divines for centuries. He is familiar too with the work 
of leading Christian scholars, his father having been a pupil of the 
great Edward Browne, himself of a successor yet with us. It was 
good for us all to listen to a liberally-minded Muslim lecturer. 

Almost as travelled as Dr. Cragg was Dr. Harry Dorman, now 
Secretary of the Near East Christian Council au fait with the his- 
tory of the Muslim-Christian controversy. In both roles of 
scholarship and Christian leadership in oecumenical matters Dr. 
Dorman was equally at home. ‘The Contemporary Aspects of 
Spiritual Islam’’ and a share in the discussion on the “Meaning 
of Revelation and the Signs of God” culminating. in the Incarna- 
tion with its extension in the Church were among the subjects 
entrusted to him, as was the closing service in the Church of the 
Redeemer in the heart of the Old City a stone’s throw from the 
Church of the Resurrection itself. 

The third of the Triumvirate associated with Dr. Cragg was 
Professor Jusif Shammas, now on the staff of the Near East School 
of Theology in Beirut.* The background of Oxford, Columbia, 
Cambridge and Lahore was enriched by that of a member of the 
old Syriac Church (using the language nearest to that our Lord 
used). Knowing both days of persecution, possessed in part of 
an Islamic education, called to ministry in North East Syria, with 
a doctorate dealing with the theology of al-Ghazali and an almost 
unrivalled knowledge of the Qur’an, with a ready tongue in four 
languages, Dr. Shammas gave us of what he has and is. 

The first session every day was devoted to “Islamic Issues in 
New Testament Study’’, most of these being in the hands of Dr. 
Cragg. From a discussion of “islam” before “Islam” (was not 
the Prophet a “‘muslim” before becoming a “‘Muslim’’?) we were 
brought to the ultimate confrontation of “The Cross and the 

1 Oxford University Press. 

2 Since this paper was received Dr. Shammas has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Arabic in the newly-constituted University of Libya. 
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Greatness of God”—something that Islam has met with stubborn 
refusal all through the centuries. 

After prayers the second sessions in the mornings were more 
strenuous when the various aspects of contemporary Islam were 
considered ; lectures were devoted to the life and work of some 
of the great Masters of Islamic thought, legal, theological, 
exegetical, poetic ; or to a discussion of Islamic basic concepts in 
relationship to Christian thinking. The afternoon sessions every 
other day were more general and covered a wide area. The intro- 
ductory lecture had been given by the genial Dean of the Theo- 
logical Faculty at Achimota; who pleased the company by 
accepting the derivation of ‘““Ghana’”’ as from the Arabic root “to 
be rich” —hence the other name of Gold Coast. The other general 
lectures roamed history and geography and raised questions. Not 
often do we have first hand information about Muscat and Oman. 
The intimately related problem of the Ancient Churches was not 
overlooked. Another Muslim, the present Head of the Naqsh- 
bandi Order in Jerusalem, spoke on the Muslim path to mystical 
devotion. This was the only lecture by interpretation so that some 
of us had an instructive Arabic lesson into the bargain. Dr. Cragg’s 
own lecture on “Recent Arab Muslim Writing on Christianity” 
contained material that was a surprise to some. It was good to 
know that his translation of a recent work in Cairo Al Madina 
az-Zalima*—a Muslim’s study of the first Holy Week in Jerusalem 
—should be out by Christmas. 

Then “The Forum” each evening, with no formal lectures but 
free and frank discussion of the multifarious problems of these 
days. There is the growingly insistent demand that Muslim and 
Christian terminology shall be mutually intelligible, but how 
difficult when one word may not mean the same thing in the two 
religious systems! Both the Islamic and the Christian worlds are 
faced with superstitious practices and ideas. What is the obliga- 
tion of “faith” in view of this? 

There was one evening given over to the pressing problem of 
how to deal with and present the message historically of the Old 
Testament in view of the radically altered status of “Palestine” a 
decade ago. This is a matter which cannot easily be brushed aside ; 
for it is as relevant as the others vis a vis our relationship with 
the Islamic world. We had earnest discussion of how to present 
the central Christian doctrine of the Cross ; how to overcome the 
prejudices of the generations, how to communicate the “things 


3“The City of Wrong.” 
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that matter most”, how far we should aim at prompting mutual 
study. Most delicate of all in a sense is the learning of the art 
of being a minority for this is the position of the members of the 
Christian Church today throughout the larger part of Asia and 
Africa. Related to this is the need to rethink the purpose of 
Christian education with conformity or otherwise to the require- 
ment of non-Christian Governmental systems. And what re- 
orientation is needed in the equally supreme expression of the 
Spirit of the Master in the ministry of healing? In view of all 
this and more than this in the history of thirteen centuries of 
mutual frustration and often of embitteredment and in the geo- 
graphical outreach of the Islamic world from Casablanca to 
Jakarta it would be good if further provenance might be given to 
the daily prayer of the representative “Jerusalem” group 
committed to this ministry: — 
O Lorp Gop, who hast called us to be members and servants of 
Thy Kingdom of Righteousness and Love, where grace redeems man’s 
lawlessness and one true worship makes an end of idols: Grant us 
therein, now and ever, the light and power of Thy Holy Spirit. Give 
us humility and truth so to enter into the mind of our fellow men that 


we may dwell among them in the fulness of Christ our Lord, for the 
sake of Thy great Name. Amen. 


Redhill, Surrey. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS: 
AN EXPANDED PARAPHRASE 


Il. THE FOUNDATION OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. Ch. 1: 16-11: 36 
(Continued) 
(e) The Divine Purpose in History (Ch. 9-11) 
(i) The Problem of Israel’s Unbelief (Ch. 9: 1-5) 

s is my word of honour as a Christian man ; it is no lie; for 

my conscience assures me within, together with the Holy Spirit, 
that I am speaking no more than the truth. I have great and un- 
ceasing anguish of heart; indeed, I could pray that I myself were 
separated from Christ and put under His curse. But why? For 
the sake of my brothers, who are bound to me by the bonds of 
natural birth. They are Israelites. They are the people whom 
God has called to be His sons; among them He tabernacled in 
glory ; to them He gave the covenants, the legislation, the divine 
worship, the promises. The patriarchs are theirs, for they are 
descended from them ; above all, so far as His human lineage is 
concerned, Christ Himself is theirs—blessed for ever be God over 
all! Amen. 

(ii) God’s Sovereign Choice (Ch. 9: 6-29) 

But although they have refused the gospel, this is not as if the 
Word of God had come to nought. For it is not all Israelites by 
natural descent who make up the true Israel; nor, because they 
are all Abraham’s descendants, are they all in the truest sense 
Abraham’s children. No; the Scripture says: “It is through 
Isaac that your descendants will be called by your name” (Gen. 
21: 12). That is to say, it is not natural descent that makes people 
children of God; it is the children born in accordance with the 
promise who are Abraham’s true descendants. Now this is how 
the promise was worded: “In due course, reckoning from this 
hour, I will visit you and Sarah will have a son’’ (Gen. 18: 10). 
(And the son born in accordance with that promise was Isaac.) 

Moreover, something to the same effect happened when 
Rebecca was with child by her husband, our forefather Isaac. 
Before her children were born, before they had done anything 
either good or bad—in order that God’s purpose might be estab- 
lished in accordance with His sovereign choice, not on the ground 
of their deeds but by the will of Him who called one rather than 
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the other—she received the divine communication: “The elder 
will serve the younger” (Gen. 25: 23). And accordingly we have 
the declaration of God many generations later: ‘I chose Jacob ; 
I passed over Esau”’ (Mal. 1: 2 f.). 


What are we to say to all this? Does God countenance un- 
righteousness? Perish the thought! No; as God says to Moses, 
“T will deal mercifully with whom I will ; I will show compassion 
to whom I will” (Ex. 33: 19). You see, then, it does not depend 
on human will or human effort; it depends on our merciful God. 

You find the same principle in the story of Pharaoh. The 
Scripture records how God said to him: “It was for this that I 
raised you up, that I might display my power through you, and 
that my name might be proclaimed through all the earth” (Ex. 
9: 16). 

But, you will say to me, “If He ordains men’s ways by His own 
will, why does He still blame them for their ways? They conform 
to His will; they don’t oppose it.”” But, my good sir, who are you 
to answer back to God? Shall a piece of earthenware say to the 
man who moulded it, ““Why have you made me this way?” Has 
not the potter a perfect right to use the clay as he will—from one 
and the same lump to make one pot for honourable use, and 
another for dishonourable? Why should we find fault with God, 
then? If he wishes to display His wrath against sin and make 
known His power, why should He not bear very patiently with 
pots, so to speak, which are to be object-lessons of His wrath, 
fashioned to be destroyed? And why should He not plan to make 
known the abundance of His glory in the case of other “‘pots”’ 
which are to be object-lessons of His mercy, prepared in advance 
for a glorious purpose? And in fact such objects of His mercy 
are we, whom He has called from among Jews and Gentiles alike. 

This is the principle shown in Hosea: 

I will call my people those who were not my people, 
I will call beloved one who was not beloved ; 
And where they were told, “You are not my people”, 


There shall they be called sons of the living God. 
(Hos. 2: 23; 1: 10.) 
Again, Isaiah proclaims concerning Israel: 
Though Israel’s sons be numerous as the sand of the sea, 
A remnant only will survive ; 
For bringing His word to completion and cutting it short, 
The Lord will take action on the earth. 
(Is. 10: 22 f.) 
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Isaiah had already spoken to the same effect: 
Had not the Lord of hosts left us some progeny, 
We had become as Sodom, 
We had been like Gomorrah. 


1: 93 


(iii) Man’s Responsibility (Ch. 9: 30-10: 21) 

What are we to say, then? The Gentiles, who did not pursue 
after righteousness, have attained it—but the righteousness they 
have attained is that righteous standing before God which comes 
by faith. Israel, pursuing a law which is characterized by right- 
eousness, never succeeded in fulfilling that law. And why? Be- 
cause they did not seek the righteousness which comes by faith 
but that which is founded on works. They have stumbled against 
the “stumbling-stone”’ of which the prophet speaks: 

Behold I lay in Zion a stone to make men stumble, 
A rock to trip them up ; 


But he who commits himself to it will not be put to shame. 
(Is. 8: 14.) 


My brothers, the desire of my heart and my entreaty to God 
on their behalf is for their salvation. I agree that they have zeal 
for God, but it is not based on right knowledge. The reason is 
that they do not know God’s way of righteousness, and endeavour 
to establish their own, so they have not submitted to God’s. Now, 
to every one who believes, Christ is the fulfilment of the law, lead- 
ing them to true righteousness. 

Of the righteousness which comes through the law Moses writes 
thus: “The man who does it will live by it” (Lev. 18: 5). But 
this is the voice of the righteousness which is attained by faith: 
“Don’t say to yourself, ‘Who will go up to heaven’?’’—that is, to 
bring Christ down. ‘Don’t say, “Who will go down to the nether- 
most deep?’ ”’—that is, to bring Him up from the abode of the 
dead. What does it say, then? This! ‘The message is close 
beside you, on your tongue, in your heart’’—that is, the message 
of faith which we proclaim—for if you confess Jesus as Lord with 
your tongue, and believe in your heart that God raised Him from 
the dead, salvation will be yours. It is with the heart that men 
exercise the faith by which God accepts them as righteous ; it is 
with the tongue that they make confession and so receive God’s 
salvation. For, as the scripture quoted above assures us, “he who 
commits himself to Christ will not be put to shame” (Is. 8: 14). 

There is no difference between Jew and Gentile. The same Lord 
is Lord of them all, blessing with His abundant mercy all who call 
upon Him, for “every one who calls upon the Lord’s name will 
be saved” (Joel 2: 32). 
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How then are they to call upon Him if they have never believed 
in Him? And how are they to believe in Him if they have never 
heard of Him? And how are they to hear unless someone tells 
them ? And how can anyone tell them without being sent? As 
the scripture puts it: “How beautiful are the feet of those who 
bring the joyful news of good things!” (Is. 52: 7). 

Yet it is true that all have not paid heed to the good news, Isaiah 
has this too to say: “Lord, who has believed our message?” (Is. 
53: 1). Faith, then, comes by response to the message, and the 
message comes by the commission of Christ. 

But, I might say, perhaps they did not hear? O yes, they did. 
The psalmist’s words about the stars are equally true of the gospel: 


Their sound went out into all the earth, 
Their words to the ends of the world. (Ps. 19: 4.) 


Well, I might say, perhaps Israel did not understand? (They 
ought to have understood better than the Gentiles. But in fact 
the present situation was foreseen in ancient times, as the follow- 
ing scriptures show.) First, Moses says: 

I will make you jealous by means of those who are no nation, 


I will make you angry by means of a nation that does not 
understand. (Deut. 32: 21.) 


And Isaiah goes to the very limit of daring and says: 
I was found by those who did not seek me ; 
I was seen by those who did not ask for me. (Is. 65: 1.) 
(He means, of course, the Gentiles.) But as for Israel, this is what 
he says: “All the day long I stretched out my hands to a people 
that disobeyed and contradicted me”’ (Is. 65: 2). 
(iv) God’s Purpose for Israel (Ch. 11: 1-24) 

In view of all this, then, has God rejected His people Israel ? 
Perish the thought! Why, consider: I myself am an Israelite, 
descended from Abraham, a member of the tribe of Benjamin. 
No: God has not rejected His people—His people whom He 
acknowledged as His own in ages past. Do you not know what the 
scripture says in the story of Elijah, when he accuses Israel in his 
prayer to God? “Lord”, he protests, “‘they have killed: your 
prophets, they have demolished your altars, and I am left alone— 
and now they are after my life too!” (1 Kings 19: 10). How does 
God’s response run? “‘I have reserved for myself seven thousand 
men, who have not bowed the knee to Baal’s image” (1 Kings 
19: 18). And as then, so also at the present time there is a “rem- 
nant”, those whom God in His grace has reserved for Himself. 
But if He has done it in His grace, then it is not based on works, 
for in that case grace would cease to be grace. 


a: 
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What does all this mean, then? This, that Israel has not at- 
tained what she continues to seek after, but God’s chosen remnant 
has attained it. The others have become insensitive, just as the 
scripture says: 
God has given them a spirit of torpor, 
Unseeing eyes and unhearing ears, 
Even to the present day. (Is. 29: 10; Deut. 29: 4.) 
David similarly says: 
Let their table become a net and a snare, 
A trap and a source of retribution to them ; 
Let their eyes be darkened that they cannot see, 
And their backs continually bent. (Ps. 69: 22 f.) 
Does their stumbling mean, then, that they have fallen to rise no 
more? No indeed! On the contrary, their falling out has become 
the means of salvation to the Gentiles, so that they themselves in 
turn may be stung into jealousy. But if their falling out turns out 
to be the enriching of the world, and their reverse the enriching 
of the Gentiles, how much more enrichment will their full restora- 
tion bring! 

I am speaking here to you who are Gentiles. To the full degree 
of my apostleship to the Gentiles, I count my ministry glorious, 
in order that by it I may awaken jealously in those who are flesh 
of my flesh, and so save some of them. For if their being set aside 
means the reconciliation of the world, what will their reacceptance 
mean ? Why, it will be life from the dead, a veritable resurrection! 
If the firstfruits are holy, they sanctify the whole mass of dough ; 
if the root is holy, so are the branches. 

(Take this idea of the root and the branches.) Some of the 
branches, let us say, were broken off, and you, a wild olive, have 
been grafted in among them so as to share in the sap which comes 
up from the root of the cultivated olive. If that is so, don’t boast 
as though you were better than the severed branches. If you do, 
you must be reminded that you don’t support the root; it is the 
root that supports you. “Oh’’, you will say, “but branches were 
broken off so that I might be grafted in’. Very true, and why 
were they broken off ? Because of unbelief. And why do you 
remain grafted in? Because of faith. So don’t have conceited 
ideas about yourself, but preserve a healthy sense of fear. If God 
did not spare the natural branches, He certainly will not spare you. 
Look then at God’s kindness and severity—severity towards those 
who fell to the ground, but God’s kindness to you, if you remain 
in His kindness; if you don’t, you will also be cut off. On the 
other hand, if they no longer persist in their unbelief, they will be 
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grafted in again; for God is able to graft them back. Of course 
He is ; for if you were cut off from what was by nature a wild olive 
and were grafted on to a cultivated olive—a proceeding clean con- 
trary to nature—much more those branches which originally be- 
longed to the cultivated olive will be grafted on to their own olive 
again. 

(v) God’s Purpose for Mankind (Ch. 11: 25-36) 

I want you to understand this “mystery”, my brothers, to keep 
you from being self-conceited: Israel has been affected by a partial 
insensitivity until the full complement of Gentiles is brought in ; 
by this means all Israel will enter into salvation, as the scripture 
says: 

‘ The Deliverer will come forth from Zion, 

He will turn away impiety from Jacob ; 

And this is the covenant they will receive from me, 

When I take away their sins. Gis. 27: 9.3. Jer. 31:. 33.) 
In relation to the gospel, they are treated as enemies for your 
benefit but in relation to God’s sovereign choice, they are the ob- 
jects of His love because of their fathers. God does not revoke 
His free gifts or the call by which He makes His people His own. 
Just as you, who were once disobedient to God, have now found 
mercy through their unbelief, so their disobedience has become the 
occasion of your finding mercy, in order that they too may find 
mercy. For God’s purpose in shutting up both Gentiles and Jews 
alike in a place where their disobedience must be brought to light 
was that He might show mercy to them all. 

O the unfathomable abundance of God’s wisdom and know- 
ledge! How unsearchable are His decrees! How inscrutable 
His ways! As the prophet says: 

Who has understood the mind of the Lord ? 
Or who has shared His counsel ? 
Who has first given to Him, 
That he should be repaid his gift ? (Is. 40: 13 £.) 
For all things proceed from Him, exist through Him, and return 
to Him: to Him be the glory throughout all ages. Amen. 


(To be continued) 
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The Gospel Tradition and Its Beginnings: A Study in the Limits of Form- 
geschichte. By Harald Riesenfeld. (London: Mowbrays. 1957. 30 
pp. 2s. 6d.) 


™ significance of this short monograph, delivered in Oxford before a 
1957 congress of teachers of religion in British public schools, has 
given it “feature” position in one periodical (Expository Times, February, 
1958) and a rather sharp critique in another (Journal of Biblical Literature, 
July, 1958). The attention is justified. If Riesenfeld’s thesis is persuasive, 
it will shift the entire foundation of form criticism ; and Dibelius’ famous 
dictum, “Im Anfang war die Predigt”, will pass from the contemporary 
stage of scholarship to the “history of interpretation”. 

For Dibelius’ “In the beginning was the preaching”, Riesenfeld proposes 
to substitute, “In the beginning was the school”. Since its genesis Form- 
geschichte has presupposed that the literary elements or forms—parables, 
sayings, miracles of Jesus—took shape in the preaching and controversies 
of the early Christian community. This was viewed as a creative enterprise 
which freely interpreted, supplemented, and often invented the material 
which came to make up our present gospels. 

Riesenfeld criticizes this presupposition of the form critics on three scores: 
First, the very existence of this “anonymous creative generation” is itself 
a “miraculous and incredible factor” (p. 9). Second, in separating the 
gospel elements, under this scheme, into the “core” and “accretions”, 
scholars have set out from a conception of Jesus which has been con- 
structed a@ priori and have been asked what portions of the gospel material 
accord with this conception. Lastly, the view that early preaching is the 
source of gospel traditions is a picture drawn not from First Century 
Judaism but from a modern pastor constructing a sermon. 

Riesenfeld contends that the gospel tradition belongs to a unique cate- 
gory whose Sitz im Leben can be found in practices of the rabbis in dealing 
with “holy” tradition. Such tradition was never the property of the com- 
munity but was possessed and shaped by an “exactly defined group within 
the community” (p. 18). In the case of Christianity, it was, of course, the 
Twelve and a few others who had sat at the feet of Jesus. “This means 
more than his mere preaching in their presence. He gave them instruction 
and in this we are reminded, mutatis mutandis, of the method of the Jewish 
rabbi. And this implies that Jesus made his disciples, and above all the 
Twelve, learn, and furthermore that he made them learn by heart” (p. 24). 

The significance of Riesenfeld’s thesis is that, if true, the forms incor- 
ported into the gospel narrative were not Sitz im Leben der Fruehkirche 
but Sitz im Leben Jesu, viz., as the rabbi instructing or catechizing his 
disciples. Since this material was regarded as “holy word”, it would be 
handled with extreme care. Hence, the gospel material may be regarded 
as “historical” in a very high degree with a minimum of interpretive 
creation in it. 

The merit of Riesenfeld’s argument is that, being based on rabbinical 
practices of the day, it has greater historical probability than the “free 
preaching” basis of earlier form critics. Whether the theory outruns the 
evidence is a question which cannot be answered “off the cuff”. Certainly, 
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Riesenfeld needs now to elaborate his views in a fuller and more thoroughly 
documented treatment. Nevertheless, his booklet is an informative, 
provocative and altogether fascinating presentation. 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 

Louisville, Ky. E. Ear.e ELLIs. 


The Study of Old Testament Theology Today. By Edward J. Young. 
(James Clarke & Co., London. 1958. 112 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
5 pens will be few students of the modern approach to the Old Testament 
who will quarrel with the contention that the most striking feature in 
the studies of the past quarter of a century has been the growing develop- 
ment of Old Testament theology until, as Edmond Jacob (Theology of the 
Old Testament, p. 25) expresses it, “In a quarter of a century the theology 
of the Old Testament, which had been reduced to the rank of a poor rela- 
tion, has thus succeeded in taking the front of the stage in the domain of 
Old Testament studies”. The conservative has tended to show a regrettable 
lack of interest in this new development, and so we are the more thankful 
that Prof. E. J. Young of Westminster Seminary should have chosen this 
subject for the series of four lectures he gave at the inauguration of the 
London Bible College’s new home. 

This slim volume, the interest of which cannot be measured by its size, 
shows the author’s mastery of the subject, his ability to overcome the 
limitations of inadequate time, for four lectures were quite inadequate for 
the vastness of the subject, and his skill in expounding the subject to a 
doubtless extremely mixed audience. No one can read the lectures without 
profit, but for all that we cannot help feeling disappointment, when we 
think of what they might have been. 

“Every schoolboy knows” that modern liberal criticism of the Bible and 
especially of the Old Testament was the child of humanism at its most 
arrogant and self-confident. But it is often overlooked that in its beginnings 
both in France and Germany it was also part of a protest against an unholy 
erastian alliance between the church and a decadent autocratic state. Then 
when the liberal criticism of the Old Testament began to spread rapidly 
after the middle of last century, it did not only appeal to the spirit of the 
age, but it also thrilled many true Christians who found that it gave new 
meaning to the Old Testament and brought it to life, and so they let them- 
selves be swept into “the wrong camp”. That is why in Britain the con- 
servative gratefully uses many a “critical” commentary, even though it be 
with discrimination, and why he welcomes the new theology, for he realizes 
that it would not have been attempted except by men who recognize that 
the Old Testament is Word of God. Developments in North America seem 
to have been very different, and Dr. Young is probably typical of modern 
conservatism there in his complete lack of sympathy with every aspect of 
the modern approach. Not even the new theology of the Old Testament 
can suggest a change of heart to him. Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes 
would seem to be his motto. 

This accounts for his tendency to put the worst construction on the 
statements of authors with whom he disagrees. This is both unfair and 
unwise. The conservative has long protested against his misrepresentation 
by the liberal. It particularly behoves us to point a better way. 

The chief weakness of the book is that Dr. Young clearly, though per- 
haps indirectly, rejects the Old Testament theology of which he is writing. 


XUM 
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It is, as he recognizes, a specialized branch of biblical theology. He grants 
to it, and by implication to the latter, the status of “a useful handmaid to 
the discipline of Systematic Theology” (p. 110)—it is perhaps symptomatic 
that theology has a capital, when it is systematic, but only a small letter, 
when it is biblical! But modern biblical theology emphatically denies that 
it is a mere handmaid. We cannot in this review enter into the merits of 
the quarrel between biblical and systematic theology, beyond suggesting 
that the claims of the latter to superiority are not quite as self-evident as 
its upholders believe. It is hardly fair of a writer to use what has become 
a technical term and apply it in a different sense, unless that is made clear 
from the first, and even then it is seldom wise. 


That the danger of confusion really exists is seen, when he claims that 
“true Old Testament theology rests upon a Christian-theistic position. 
Apart from Christian theism, Old Testament theology can have no validity” 
(p. 24). This is to wash out virtually the whole of modern Old Testament 
theology with one sweeping affirmation, for it is the approach that it ex- 
pressly rejects. Even where it is expressly Christian and Christocentric 
(as it so often is), it sets out to discover the teaching of the Old Testament 
as a valid revelation in itself. It is a study which a Jew can pursue as well 
as a Christian, though the former will probably seek in a yet unknown 
future the unifying focus which the latter will find in Jesus the Christ. 
The Old Testament is incomplete without the New, but its revelation exists 
independently of the New for all that. For that reason an Old Testament 
scholar will have an advantage over his Jewish colleague, for he knows the 
completion. We must regretfully, therefore, look on the title of the book 
as seriously misleading. The attempt to present the content of Old Testa- 
ment theology in Lecture three in terms of Calvinistic covenant theology 
shows that this criticism is not unfair. We are not suggesting that this 
theology cannot be read into the Old Testament, but we very much doubt 
that it can be deduced from it. 

There are numerous points of exposition with which we disagree, but 
since the normal reader will be able to do the same, it is unnecessary to go 
into detail, the more so as it would mask the wide area where we are in 
agreement. There are, however, certain points which cannot remain 
unnoticed. 

There is an unnecessary element of mystification in the discussion on 
Heilsgeschichte in the first lecture. The difference between Historie and 
Geschichte is clear enough, where one is intended, and it is one we could 
well do with in English. The former suggests, as it were, a film of the 
event, in which every element, however accidental, is included ; the latter 
results from a sifting out of the accidentals, leaving us with significant 
details alone. In other words the former gives us only facts, relevant or 
irrelevant, the latter gives, or at least suggests, causes as well. Some un- 
doubtedly sin in using Heilsgeschichte unduly elastically (there is an inter- 
esting recognition of this in Prof. Porteous’s review of Von Rad’s Theologie 
des Alten Testaments in the 1958 Book List of the S.O.T.S.), and where 
they do so it should be pointed out and rebuked, but there is no doubt as 
to the term’s basic meaning. 

It is true that no theologian has been more influential on the Continent 
in recent years than Karl Barth, but it is about time that a moratorium 
was called on dragging him in for a beating into settings where he does 
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not belong. It is hard to link the Barth of the Rémerbrief or Kirchliche 

: Dogmatik with Old Testament theology. Eissfeldt’s effort in 1926 to link 

: Old Testament theology with Barthian conceptions was fairly generally 
rejected, and most writers on the subject would agree with Edmond Jacob, 
when he writes of “a dialectic that is fundamentally foreign” to the Old 
Testament (op. cit., p. 12). But if Barth must be drawn in as a whipping 
boy, his teaching should not be seriously misrepresented, as it is here on 
pp. 18 and 105. 

Even lack of time does not justify the taking of Von Rad’s Theologie 
des Alten Testaments and in condemning it passing judgment by implica- 
tion on all works on modern Old Testament theology. We simply cannot 
put A. B. Davidson, Koehler, Eichrodt, Procksch, Millar Burrows, Rowley, 
Vischer, Wright, Vriezen, Jacob and many others into one hat with Von 
Rad and then say Ex uno disce omnes. But even Von Rad is not always 
handled fairly. It is simply not true that “Von Rad completely avoids 
mention of the fact that man is a fallen creature” (p. 70), as can easily be 
checked by a reference to Siindenfall in the index of Von Rad’s work. 
Wallington, Surrey. H. L. ELLison. 


Comment on the preceding review— 

The editor of THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY has graciously requested me 
to comment on the review of my book The Study of Old Testament Theo- 
logy Today. I have no desire to defend myself against the charges which 
are made in the review. If the reader is interested, he may read carefully 
what I have written and thus determine for himself whther the charges are 
well founded. 

The review does, however, offer an occasion to make certain statements 
which need to be made. 

1. Whether the conservative has “tended to show a regrettable lack of 
interest in this new development” or not may be difficult to prove, but 
conservatives have shown an interest in true Old Testament Theology. 
Who has done more to bring Old Testament Theology to its rights than 
Geerhardus Vos? The work of Wilhelm Médller and his son is a most 
useful and helpful handbook on the subject. And few if any, have written 
more penetratingly in this field than B. Holwerda. 

2. The review does not grasp the significance of the terms Historie and 
Geschichte as they are often employed today, and yet this is probably the 
most crucial point at issue between historic Christianity and the modern 
we, a movement known as Biblical Theology. Historic Christianity teaches, 
oe because the Bible teaches, that the great events of Biblical history occurred 
in time on this earth. Thus, for example, on the third day, a day of our 
calendar, the Lord Jesus Christ, by a mighty miracle, arose from the dead, 
and came forth from a certain tomb in Palestine. His resurrection was 
thus chronologically subsequent to His death. And if that miracle had 
not taken place, no matter what the faith of the early church was, we 
should all then be in our sins, of all men the most miserable. “And if 
Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain” 
(1 Cor. 15: 14). According to the Bible the Resurrection was an historical 
event. It belonged to Historie. 

What then is Geschichte? It is of course not possible to say what 
connotation each modern theologian would give to that word. But Ges- 
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chichte often appears to be employed as a synonym for terms such as 
supra-historical, supra-temporal, the realm of faith, the unhistorical, etc. 
When, therefore, the Resurrection, or any of the other great truths of the 
Bible, are said to belong to Geschichte in distinction from Historie, we 
have every right to ask whether this is not simply a removal of the his- 
torical basis of these truths. It is very difficult to escape the conclusion 
that the old Kantian distinction between the phenomenal and the noumenal 
is here appearing in the field of Biblical Theology. 


3. One of the greatest mistakes that evangelicals can make today is to 
depreciate Systematic Theology. Systematic Theology simply seeks to 
answer the question, “What does the Bible teach?” Can there be anything 
more important than that? What does the Bible teach, for example, about 
God, about man, about sin and salvation? The study of these questions 
is Systematic Theology. Systematic Theology therefore is just as Biblical 
as is Biblical Theology. Whereas, however, the latter studies the revelation 
of the Bible in its historical order and manifestation, the former simply 
seeks to study the total teaching of the Bible and to arrange that teaching 
in orderly and systematic fashion. It will be a sad day for the Church of 
Jesus Christ when she depreciates such study. 


4. In order properly to define Old Testament Biblical Theology we must 
first ascertain what the Old Testament itself is. According to the Bible— 
and where else should a Christian go for an answer?—the Old Testament 
is God-breathed Scripture (2 Tim. 3: 16), written by holy men who were 
borne by the Holy Spirit (2 Pet. 1: 21) and possessing an authority so 
absolute that it cannot be broken (John 10: 35). Old Testament Theology 
therefore is simply a study of God in His progressive self-revelation in the 
Old Testament. Inasmuch as Old Testament Theology is such a study, 
how can it possibly rest upon other than Christian-theistic principles? And 
it simply is not true that a Jew can pursue this study as well as a Christian.1 
God Himself has spoken on this point, “But their minds were blinded: for 
until this day remaineth the same vail untaken away in the reading of the 
old testament; which vail is done away in Christ. But even unto this 
day, when Moses is read, the vail is upon their heart” (2 Cor. 3: 14, 15). 

There is much that an evangelical can learn from the writings of those 
who reject the full trustworthiness of Scripture, even though he may dis- 
agree with the central thrust of their writings. But the modern pheno- 
menon is really not a resurgence of the study of true Biblical Theology. 
True Biblical Theology, as has been said of Theology proper, “is taught 
by God, teaches God and leads to God”. The modern movement, insofar 
as it departs from our conflicts with the authority and trustworthiness of 
Holy Scripture, is not taught by God, does not teach God and does not 
lead to God. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. E. J. Youna. 


1 As a man with extensive and intimate experience of Christian missions 
to Jews, Mr. Ellison probably does not mean by his statement that Old 
Testament theology “is a study which a Jew can pursue as well as a 
Christian” what Dr. Young understands him to mean. For the rest, we 
hope one day to publish a full-length article by Dr. Young answering the 
question, “What is Old Testament Theology?”—Eb. 
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Second Epistle to the Corinthians. By R. V. G. Tasker. (Tyndale New 
Testament Commentaries. Tyndale Press, London. 1958. 192 pp. 
8s. 6d. Published in U.S.A. by Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
at $3.00.) 


+ hee commentary by the General Editor of the series maintains the high 
standard of the Tyndale New Testament Commentaries. Professor 
Tasker continues his advocacy of the unity of the epistle, arguing the case 
persuasively in the introduction. He confesses indebtedness especially to 
Hodge, Menzies and Denney. He does not, however, follow the view of 
most of the earlier commentators (of whom Denney was one) in identifying 
the “painful” letter with 1 Corinthians and the wrongdoer of 2 Cor. 2 
and 7 with the incestuous person of 1 Cor. 5. He follows rather the usual 
modern view that there was an intermediate letter between the two canon- 
ical epistles, and that there were two quite distinct cases of misconduct at 
Corinth. This, of course, deprives the exegesis at these points of the con- 
creteness of the older view, and the commentator is perforce dependent 
largely on guesswork. The epistle is in some respects notoriously difficult, 
so that this eminently sane, scholarly and spiritually discerning commentary 
is likely to prove most valuable. 


Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. W. WENHAM. 
Biblical Foundations. By B. B. Warfield. (Tyndale Press. 1958. 350 
pp. 15s.) 


_ is a wonderful fifteen shillings’ worth. Here are reprinted once 
more nine excellent articles, six of which were first reprinted in 
Biblical Doctrines, two in Revelation and Inspiration, and one in Christ- 
ology and Criticism. The individual titles wll give some idea of the feast 
in store for those who have not read these articles before: The Biblical 
Idea of Revelation, The Biblical Idea of Inspiration, The Biblical Doctrine 
of the Trinity, The Supernatural Birth of Jesus, The Person of Christ 
according to the New Testament, Christ our Sacrifice, The New Testament 
Terminology of Redemption, Predestination, Faith. 

Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. W. WENHAM. 


The Kingdom and the Antichrist. By H. Ardron. (H. Ardron (Publica- 
tions), Lower Brook Street, Ulverston, Lancs. 1958. 87 pp. 2s.) 


R. ARDRON surveys the Biblical teaching about the Kingdom of God, 
and pays special attention to the fortunes of the Kingdom in the 
present age. He takes our Lord’s parable of the leaven io refer to the 
increase of evil in the visible church, and links with this Paul’s words 
_about the working of the “mystery of iniquity” in 2 Thess. 2: 7. He finds 
this “mystery” operating pre-eminently in the Roman Catholic Church, but 
affirms that while “the Reformers cast off the Man of Sin”, they “retained 
the Antichrist pattern” (p. 73). It is, no doubt, a good thing to emulate 
the apostles who, on learning that one of their number was a traitor, did 
not begin to suspect one another, but asked one by one: “Lord, is it I?” 
But it is difficult to reconcile what Mr. Ardron says about the retention 
of “the Antichrist pattern” with John Row’s testimony, for example, that 
the Scots Reformers of 1560 “took not their pattern from any kirk in the 
world, no, not from Geneva itself, but laying God’s Word before them, 
they made reformation thereto”. Mr. Ardron stands in a more radical 
tradition than the chief Reformers, and it is a tradition of which none need 
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feel ashamed. When he says, however, that “sacerdotalism—the idea that 
salvation is obtained by religious observances within the Church—is the 
very keystone of Orthadox Protestantism”, he must be told plainly that 
if ever Protestantism embraces any such false doctrine, it not only ceases 
to be orthodox, but it ceases to be Protestantism. If he would like to 
know what “Orthodox Protestantism” really teaches on the subject of his 


treatise, he would do well to read The Story of the Church, by Dr. A. M. 
Renwick. F.P. 


Darwin: Before and After. An Examination and Assessment. By Robert 
E. D. Clark, M.A., Ph.D. (London: The Paternoster Press. 1958. 
192 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

thers book by Dr. Clark, which appeared ten years ago as the first title 
in “The Second Thoughts Library”, has now been reissued in a new 

and attractive format, as a contribution to the centenary of the publication 

of Darwin’s Origin of Species. The appendix on modern genetics has been 
omitted from this edition, and replaced by a select and up-to-date biblio- 
graphy. 

Dr. Clark, as was said when the first edition was reviewed in the 
QUARTERLY in October, 1948, gives us an historical outline of evolutionary 
theories of man’s origin from Anaximander to the present day, and in this 
setting he makes clear the significance of Darwin and his work. Darwin’s 
version of evolution “came to be accepted in the first place, not because 
it had been proved, but because it was plausible and because it was felt 
to fit in well with the science of the day”. But Dr. Clark argues that it 
does not fit in so well with the science of a later day, and in particular 
that it is incompatible with the basic law of morpholysis: that it “is in 


conflict with the fundamental ideas of all scientific thinking, including the 
very premises upon which the evolution doctrine itself was founded”. The 
ethical, social and political implications of Darwin’s work are reviewed. 
We welcome this timely reissue of Dr. Clark’s book, and hope that the 


centenary interest will further increase the circulation which its inherent 
worth deserves. 


Acts through Ephesians. By Kenneth S. Wuest, Litt.D. (Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Company, Michigan. 1958. 248 pp. $3.50. Pub- 
lished in Britain by Pickering & Inglis, London and Glasgow, at 
22s. 6d.) 

HIS is the second volume of Dr. Wuest’s “Expanded Translation of the 

Greek New Testament”, the first volume of which (The Gospels) was 

reviewed in our pages in Oct.-Dec., 1957. 

The expanded translation is for the most part designed to bring out 
every nuance of Greek accidence and syntax. But in English, as in Greek, 
it is often better to suggest the finer shades of thought than to make them 
explicit. The Athenians’ question which the A.V. renders, “What will this 
babbler say?” (Acts 17: 18) appears thus: “What would he desire to be 
saying, granted he was able to say anything, this ignorant plagiarist, 
picking up scraps of information here and there, unrelated in his own 
thinking and passing them off as the result of his own mature thought?” 
Here a good deal of what might legitimately serve by way of commentary 
on the potential construction of the Greek verb and the exact force of the 


slang-word spermologos has been incorporated into the translation, making 
it intolerably heavy. 
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The translation of Stav by “whenever”, as in 1 Cor. 15: 24, 28, may 
suggest to an English reader that the conjunction is frequentative, which 
i a And it is difficult to see why verse 52 of the same chapter is 

to begin a new sentence instead of attaching “in a moment” (or, in 
nen a “In an instant of time so small that it cannot be divided 
into smaller units”) to the preceding verb “shall be changed”. 

The crucial paragraph Rom. 3: 21-26 is rendered as follows: “But 
now, apart from law, God’s righteousness has been openly shown as in 
view, having witness borne to it by the law and the prophets; indeed, 
God’s righteousness through faith in Jesus Christ to all who believe, for 
there is not a distinction, for all sinned and are falling short of the glory 
of God; being justified gratuitously by His grace through the redemption 
which is in Christ Jesus, whom God placed before the eyes of all as an 
expiatory satisfaction through faith in His blood for a proof of His 
righteousness in view of the pretermission of the sins previously committed, 
this pretermission being in the sphere of the forbearance of God, also for 
a proof of His righteousness at the present season, with a view to His 
being just and the justifier of the one whose faith is in Jesus”. It would 
have been better to break this long sentence up; it may further be re- 
marked that “through faith in His blood” does not represent Paul’s 
meaning. 


Apostles of Palestine. The Local Background to the New Testament 
Church. By Eric F. F. Bishop. (Lutterworth Press, London. 1958. 
258 pp. 30s.) 

Two or three years ago Mr. Bishop, who was Principal of the Newman 
School of Missions in Jerusalem from 1927 to 1949, and for seven 

years thereafter Lecturer in Arabic in Glasgow University, published a 

book entitled Jesus of Palestine: The Local Background to the Gospel 

Documents. Now he has given us a sequel which, in a lengthy series of 

short studies, surveys the Palestinian background of the Acts of the 

Apostles and other New Testament books. Wide reading and careful and 

sympathetic observation, coupled with a deep love for the Holy Land and 

its people, are evinced throughout the work. Wherever one dips into it, 
something is found which illuminates the apostolic writings. 

In Acts, the readings of the Western text reveal interesting Palestinian 
affinities. On the Western reading in Acts 12: 10, where Peter and the 
angel go down “the seven steps” after emerging through the street-gate of 
Herod Agrippa’s prison, Mr. Bishop remarks: “The wonder is that there 
ever was so small a flight in the Holy City as ‘seven’! . . . These ‘seven 
steps’ may have been remarkable because they were few or because they 
were special” (p. 79). His profound knowledge of Islam supplies several 
parallels to New Testament locutions which are interesting even when no 
direct connection can be thought of. Thus Paul’s reference at Athens to 
the “times of ignorance” (Acts 17: 30) is compared to the Muslim con- 
ception of ayyam al-Jahiliyya (pp. 95, 162), and his criticism of those who 
“adulterate the word of God” (2 Cor. 2: 17) is compared to the Islamic 
contention that the Old and New Testament texts have undergone tahrif, 
“corruption” (p. 154). 

There is a foreword by the late Bishop LI. H. Gwynne, Bishop in Egypt 
and the Sudan. 
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Paul and Jesus. Origin and General Character of Paul's Preaching of 
Christ. By Herman Ridderbos, Professor of New Testament, Kampen 
Theological Seminary, Netherlands. Translated by David H. Free- 
man, Associate Professor of Philosophy, University of Rhode Island. 
— Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1958. vii, 155 pp. 

3.50.) 

We have long thought it a pity that so much excellent theology should 
be kept locked up in the Dutch tongue, when it could be so helpful 

to a much wider public if it were made accessible in one of the world- 

languages. And among the writers whom we have in mind, Dr. Herman 

Ridderbos occupies a high place. Happily, some of his work has more 

recently been published in English—his volume on Galatians in the New 

International Commentary on the New Testament and his Calvin Founda- 

tion lectures, When the time had fully come—but that by no means ex- 

hausts his output. We are very grateful, therefore, to the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Publishing Company (whose publications are now issued 
under the Baker imprint) for making available this study of Paul and 

Jesus, which appeared in Dutch in 1951. 

It might be said that in this volume Dr. Ridderbos brings Machen’s 
Origin of Paul’s Religion up to date, by considering the same topic in the 
light of more recent criticism. In particular, he takes issue with Rudolf 
Bultmann’s synthesis of the eschatological and religious-historical inter- 
pretations of Pauline Christology. Bultmann holds that Paul’s Christology 
reveals Hellenistic influences at four important points—in his proclamation 
of Christ as the Lord the Spirit ; in his proclamation of Christ as the Son 
of God in His eternal being, and not merely in His messianic office; in 
his proclamation of Christ as a pre-existent being who came down from 
heaven; and in his proclamation of the cosmic significance of Christ in 
creation and redemption. Dr. Ridderbos examines each of these points 
and finds that in respect of all four Paul’s proclamation is not peculiarly 
his own, does not depend on extraneous Hellenistic influences, but derives 
from the historic fact of Christ, as attested by the Gospels and the apostolic 
preaching. Because of this critique of Dr. Bultmann’s position, the trans- 
lator aptly remarks that Paul and Jesus might well have had as its sub-title 
Revelation or Myth. But the book is not a critique and nothing more; it 
has positive value in its exposition of Paul’s Christological passages. What, 
for example, could be simpler or more satisfying than this, on Paul’s 
statement in 2 Cor. 5: 16 about knowing Christ after the flesh ? “This 
is not a devaluation of the historical in order to substitute in its place a 
timeless pneumatic element. It is simply the recognition that 
that Jesus did and spoke on earth is now determined for the church by 
and through his resurrection” (p. 69). 

We should have liked to see most of the German theological jargon 
translated into idiomatic English, instead of being left in what many 
readers will find an indigestible form. There are a few unfortunate mis- 
prints (such as “Simon Magnus” on p. 98). On p. 139 we find the same 
“ae referred to both as “Marcus Barth” and as “Markus Barth”. 


is good to learn that Dr. Ridderbos’s greatest work thus fat, The 
Pani of the Kingdom, is also being translated into English. 
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Galatians: The Charter of Christian Liberty. By Merrill C. Tenney, Dean 
of the Graduate School, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois. Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. (London: Pickering & Inglis Ltd. 1958. 216 
pp. 15s.) 

sige volume makes a helpful addition to the mounting list of aids to 
New Testament study which Dr. Tenney has furnished in recent years. 

It is really two works in one: it gives an account of several leading meth- 

ods of Bible study, in order to “encourage the lover of the Bible to pursue 

its study for himself”, and it illustrates these methods with special refer- 
ence to the Epistle to the Galatians, so as to provide a useful handbook 
on this crucial New Testament document. 

The volume falls into ten main sections: (1) The Book as a Whole (the 
synthetic method), (2) Questions about the Book (the critical method), (3) 
The Man behind Galatians (the biographical method), (4) The Historical 
Setting (the historical method), (5) The Theological Framework (the theo- 
logical method), (6) The Art of Expressing Truth (the rhetorical method), 
(7) Technique of Topical Study (the topical method), (8) Analysing the 
Text (the analytical method), (9) Interpreting Scripture by Scripture (the 
comparative method), (10) From Letter to Spirit (the devotional method). 

In matters of introduction Dr. Tenney indicates where he himself thinks 
the weight of the evidence falls, but enables his reader to make his own 
mind up by providing the evidence for the divergent views. When the 
Bible student has worked through this volume he will have a good grasp 
of the Epistle to the Galatians, and he will also have a fair idea how to 
tackle the study of any other New Testament epistle. 


Letters to the Seven Churches. By William Barclay. (S.C.M. Press Ltd., 
56 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 1957. 128 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
Wt know by happy experience what to expect when we pick up a con- 

tribution to biblical exegesis by Dr. Barclay, and we are never dis- 
appointed. Few men of our day have done so much to make the findings 
of New Testament scholarship available to the common reader. The ease 
with which we read all that he writes tempts us at times to forget the 
unremitting toil which goes into it all. We know other scholars who share 
his expert philological and historical knowledge, but we know very few 
who take such pains as he does to reproduce that knowledge in a form 
which ordinary Christians can read and digest with pleasure. 

This little work on the letters to the seven churches of Asia (Rev. 2-3) 
illustrates what we have just been saying. It consists of studies which first 
appeared in serial form in The British Weekly; it is good to see them 
collected in a book. There are two studies on each of the letters, and the 
original setting and significance of the letters are portrayed in such a way 
as to make plain their relevance to the church of today. 


The Conflict with Rome. By Gerrit C. Berkouwer, Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology, Free University of Amsterdam. (Baker Book House, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 1958. vii, 319 pp. $5.95.) 

Recent Developments in Roman Catholic Thought. By G. C. Berkouwer. 
(Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
1958. 81 pp. $1.50.) 

E Conflict with Rome, translated from the Dutch under the super- 
vision of Professor David H. Freeman, Foreign Book Editor of the 
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Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company, is a book which should 
not be neglected by anyone who wishes to know what the issues of the 
Reformation really were or what the issues are today which continue to 
separate conscientious Protestants from conscientious Roman Catholics. 
The word conflict in the title does not imply a belligerent approach, but 
Dr. Berkouwer uses it by preference to such a word as “dialogue” because 
the dividing issues are so sharp that the debate must be conducted polemic- 
ally, although the polemic is marked by Dr. Berkouwer’s characteristic 
friendliness and courtesy. 

We are not treated here to a discussion of persecution in Colombia or 
boycott in Eire, or obstacles placed in the way of Protestant marriages in 
Spain; the roots of the conflict are theological, and it is those theological 
roots that Dr. Berkouwer exposes. The claim to authority, the place of 
Holy Scripture, the cult of Mary are all discussed with accurate insight 
into the Roman Catholic position as well as into the implications of the 
Reformed faith ; but the central issue is, very properly, “the conflict of 
grace” (which forms the title and subject of the longest chapter). Just 
as Dr. Berkouwer finds the quintessence of Dr. Barth’s theology in the 
triumph of grace, so he finds in Rome’s defective understanding of grace 
the source of many of her other errors. Here is the crux of the Refor- 
mation dispute, and we are shown why Luther and Calvin took the attitude 
they did to the freedom of the will; given the nature of their conflict with 
Rome, they could do no other. 

The Conflict with Rome is not only a most valuable study of the theme 
set forth in its title; it should also do a great service in enabling Pro- 
testants to realize what true biblical Protestantism really is. 

Dr. Berkouwer’s smaller book, Recent Developments in Roman Catholic 
Thought, is one of Eerdmans’ “Pathway Books”. Some of these develop- 
ments are particularly interesting, and one may well wonder whither they 
will lead: we think, for example, of a new and more sympathetic appraisal 
of Luther and the Reformation, which owes much to the keen and ener- 
getic interest in biblical study which is the most welcome feature of recent 
Roman Catholic activity. In some quarters—notably among the Jesuits— 
this increasingly unfettered biblical study has been carried to a point 
where mutterings of heresy are heard; perhaps these will not be very 
influential at a time when the Pope’s private confessor is a distinguished 
Old Testament scholar!! Without indulging in wishful thinking, one may 
say that where the Bible is being studied with an open mind, astonishing 
things may happen. As Dr. Berkouwer says, “A shifting is going on within 
the boundaries of the church. What the ultimate outcome of this shift will 
be, one cannot foresee”. 


Ecumenism and the Evangelical. By J. Marcellus Kik. (Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1958. v, 152 pp. $3.50.) 
|= ecumenism which Mr. Kik is chiefly concerned to examine is that 

represented by the World Council of Churches. No doubt in America, 
where liberalism still holds an influential position in several of the major 
denominations which are active in the ecumenical movement, evangelical 
Christians are bound to view the movement with greater misgivings than 
their opposite numbers in this country and in Europe may do. But evan- 
1 [This is a reference to the late Pope Pius XII, whose private confessor 
was Professor Augustin Bea.—Ep.] 
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gelical readers on this side of the Atlantic will feel considerable sympathy 
with Mr. Kik’s reasoned statement of his position. Against an undis- 
criminating inclusiveness he sets as a more desirable goal evangelical unity, 
based on acceptance of the central affirmations of the historic Christian 
faith. His treatment of such important themes as denominationalism, the 
unity of the Spirit, the holy Catholic Church, the body of Christ, and the 
living temple, is marked by Reformed insight and an informed appreciation 
of present-day trends. There are few books which deal so satisfactorily 
with the problems of ecumenicity from the evangelical point of view. 


Commenting and Commentaries. By Charles Haddon Spurgeon. Revised 
Edition. (Kregel Publications, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1954, 220 
pp. $2.00.) 

Hebrews: The Epistle of Warning. By John Owen. (Kregel. 1953. iv, 
283 pp. $3.00.) 

The Holy Spirit: His Gifts and Power. By John Owen. (Kregel. 1954. 
356 pp. $3.95.) 

Emblems of the Holy Spirit. By F. E. Marsh. (Kregel. 1957. 257 pp. 
$2.95.) 

The Trinity. By Edward Henry Bickersteth. (Kregel. 1957. 182 pp. 
$2.50.) 

The Grammar of Prophecy. By R. B. Girdlestone. (Kregel. xiii, 1955. 
192 pp. $2.50.) 

The Coming Prince. By Sir Robert Anderson. (Kregel. 1957. liv, 311 
pp. $3.95.) 

The Gospel and its Ministry. By Sir Robert Anderson. (Kregel. 1956. 
v, 213 pp. $2.50.) 

The Study of the Miracles. By Ada R. Habershon. (Kregel. 1957. xxiv, 


310 pp. $3.95.) 

The Study of the Parables. By Ada R. Habershon. (Kregel. 1957. xxvi, 
366 pp. $2.50.) 

The Study of the Types. By Ada R. Habershon. (Kregel. 1957. viii, 
178 pp. $2.50.) 


The Narrative. By Jonathan Edwards. (Kregel. 1957. 82 pp. $1.95.) 
Dr. Sa’eed of Iran. By Jay M. Rasooli and Cady H. Allen. Kregel. 1957. 
189 pp. $2.95.) 


Awe the many reprints listed here we give pride of place to Spurgeon’s 

Commenting and Commentaries—a book which does not grow obso- 
lete. In fact, when one of the recent reprints of older commentaries comes 
the way of this reviewer, he regularly looks up Commenting and Commen- 
taries to see what Spurgeon thought of it—and, strange to relate, his own 
appraisal rarely differs much from Spurgeon’s! In this reprint the work 
seems to have been brought up to date in two ways: where there is avail- 
able a modern reprint of a commentary listed here, details are given of it ; 
and an index is added on pp. 201-220 to the biblical texts on which 2,800 
of Spurgeon’s sermons were preached. 

John Owen’s operose commentary on Hebrews has been abridged in this 
new edition to suit the reading capacities of the busy modern pastor. But 
what remains is the authentic Owen, if not the whole Owen. Dr. Herbert 
Lockyer contributes a short preface to this abridgement. The other Owen 
volume—an “exposition of the Spirit’s name, nature, personality, dispen- 
sation, operations and effects”—is also an abridgement; but such is the 
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fulness of treatment devoted to the author’s august theme even in this 
shortened form that it does not read like an abridgement. Robert Hall 
might have been less inclined to describe Owen’s works as a “continent 
of mud” if he had been able to read them in these reduced editions.* 


Emblems of the Holy Spirit deals in a helpful way with various figures 
under which the Spirit is presented in the Bible—the dove, the seal, the 
anointing oil, the fire, the rain, the wind, and so forth. 


Bishop Bickersteth’s volume on the Trinity was originally published 
under the title The Rock of Ages; the author’s purpose was to set forth 
the biblical evidence for the historic Christian faith in the Triune Godhead 
in such a way as to lead his Unitarian neighbours to a fuller understanding 
of the truth. 


Canon Girdlestone’s book was intended to supply “a systematic guide 
to biblical prophecy”; it is somewhat dated, but still helpful. In his ob- 
servation that the theory that “the times of the Gentiles” are 2,520 years 
“has no real foundation in Scripture” (p. 176) he makes a point which 
still requires to be heeded in several quarters. The blurb on the jacket 
requires to be brought up to date; it was composed at a time when 
Girdlestone was still an honorary canon of Christ Church. 


From the grammar of prophecy we turn to a classic devoted to the 
elucidation of one prophetic paragraph: Sir Robert Anderson’s The Com- 
ing Prince ran through many editions in its day as an exposition of the 
“seventy weeks” of Dan. 9: 24-27, with a futurist interpretation of the 
seventieth “week”. There are many excellent things in the book, but the 
central thesis—that the interval between the issue of Artaxerxes I’s commis- 
sion to Nehemiah and our Lord's entry into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday 
was 173,880 days = 69 heptads of years of 360 days each—is less 
cogent than appears at first blush. For we have no information about 
the particular day in Artaxerxes’ twentieth year on which Nehemiah re- 
ceived his commission (Sir Robert simply assumed that it was Nisan 1) ; 
and the selection of A.D. 32 as the year of the crucifixion of our Lord is 
open to serious calendrical objections. Sir Robert, in addition to being a 
distinguished lawyer, police commissioner, and Bible student, was also an 
ardent evangelist, and in The Gospel and its Ministry he produced “a hand- 
book of evangelical truth” which the publishers have done well to reissue. 


Miss Ada Habershon was a friend of Sir Robert’s ; indeed, in more than 
one of her books she acknowledges her indebtedness to helpful suggestions 
received from him. In her day she was a greatly appreciated Bible student 
and teacher in British evangelical circles, and the three volumes which 
have been reissued represent the cream of her expository work. In her 
exegesis, though not in her ecclesiology, we might categorize Miss Habershon 
as belonging to the Darbyist school, although in details she follows her 
own independent way. The parables of Matt. 13 are interpreted according 
to a threefold sense—spiritual, preterist and futurist. The leaven in the 
parable of verse 33 is the mystery of iniquity ; the woman who put it into 
the meal is identified with the scarlet woman of Rev. 17. Amid much 

1The blurb on the jacket of both volumes informs us that Owen was 
“honored with the Degree of Doctor of Divinity by London University, 
1653”. London University was founded in 1836. 
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that is helpful in Miss Habershon’s typology, we doubt very much whether 
Abraham's steward and Joseph’s interpreter were intended to typify the 
Holy Spirit. Joseph’s interpreter, after all, played his part in a game of 
make-believe. All kinds of signs and wonders are represented in the book 
on miracles, including the miracle of creation and the miracle of the Bible. 
Miss Habershon’s biographer calls her “a gatherer of fresh spoil”; and 
these volumes reveal the aptness of the designation. 

A well-known evangelist of our day, Mr. James A. Stewart, supplies a 
preface, a biographical sketch, and notes and comments to the abridgement 
of Jonathan Edwards’ “narrative of the surprising work of God in the 
conversion of souls in Northampton and neighbouring towns and villages 
in New England, in a letter to the Rev. Doctor Colman of Boston, on 
November 6, 1736”. This short account of the Great Awakening should 
be read and pondered by all who have a concern for scriptural evangelism. 

Dr. Saeed of Iran is a new book—a biography of “the beloved physician 
of Teheran”, Sa’eed Kurdistani (1863-1942). Born into a mullah’s family 
in North-west Iran, Sa’eed became a Christian at the age of seventeen, 
received a medical training in his own land and in England, and spent a 
long life as an active and respected witness for the gospel in a Muslim 
capital, attending princes and peasants, nobles and nomads, and enjoying 
the confidence of all. An exhilarating book. 


Testament of Vision. By Henry Zylstra, Professor of English Literature, 
Calvin College, 1941-1956. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1958. 234 pp. $3.50.) 

. HENRY ZyYLSTRA met his death with startling suddenness on Decem- 
ber 2, 1956, when he had a fatal heart attack while standing with his 

wife at a tramway-stop on a street-corner in Amsterdam. He was serving 
as visiting professor in the Free University under the Fulbright scheme. 
His passing was an unspeakable loss to the faculty of Calvin College, to the 
Christian Reformed communities throughout the United States, and to 
all who shared the faith and ideals which he so brilliantly defended. Whole- 
heartedly committed to the Reformed Way, he had a rare gift of per- 
ceiving and communicating the best that had been thought and written 
by men and women of the most diverse traditions, and integrating that 
best with biblical Christianity. 

How he did so is well illustrated by this memorial volume of articles 
which he contributed to various periodicals together with some hitherto 
unpublished addresses, selected and edited by his colleagues at Calvin 
College and Seminary. The three main parts of the book deal respectively 
with literature, education and religion; a fourth preserves some letters 
written from New Guinea, the Philippines and Japan when he was serving 
with the armed forces during and immediately after World War II. An 
appendix presents a list of his published writings. Those who wish to 
know the true Christian attitude to culture are urged to read and re-read 
this volume. 


The Works of John Wesley. Volume I. Journal from October 14, 1735, 
to November 29, 1745. (Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 1958, xvi, 532 pp. $3.95.) 

house of Zondervan has begun to reproduce by the photo offset 
process the works of John Wesley as published by the Wesleyan 
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Conference Office in London in 1872. The first volume, now before us, 
contains Thomas Jackson’s preface to the third edition of Wesley's works 
(1831), followed by Wesley’s own preface telling how he began to keep 
an exact account of his activities, a letter dated 1732 describing the rise 
of the Holy Club at Oxford, and the Journal from Wesley's departure for 
Georgia to the time when he found it necessary to deny the malicious 
rumour “that Mr. Wesley was now with the Young Pretender, near 
Edinburgh.” In fact the House of Hanover had no stauncher supporters 
than the Wesleys and their followers. 

But John Wesley’s Journal is good wine that needs no bush at this 
time of day; it is the greatest social and religious document of eighteenth- 
century England, readable wherever it is opened. 'We need only voice 
our grateful delight at its reappearance. 


Strength for the Day. A Collection of Devotional Meditations: One for 
Each Day of the Year. Foreword by Rev. J. Darsow, D.D., The 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Australia. (Marshall, Morgan & 
Scott, Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 1958. 370 pp. 15s.) 


baer is a new edition of a work first compiled in 1948, in order to provide 
members of the Lutheran Church of Australia with material for their 
daily family worship. For each day there is a Bible text, a meditation 
and a prayer. The scheme is geared to the Christian Year. No doubt 
the volume will be appreciated by many readers who are not Lutherans. 


What the Bible Teaches. By R. A. Torrey. (Oliphants Ltd., London and 
Edinburgh. 1957. 539 pp. 21s.) 


"= is a reprint of “a thorough and comprehensive study of what the 

Bible has to say concerning the great doctrines of which it treats” 
(to quote the sub-title). There are six main divisions in the book, setting 
forth what the Bible teaches about (1) God, (2) Jesus Christ, (3) the Holy 
Spirit, (4) man, (5) angels, (6) the devil. Soteriology is subsumed under 
the fourth of these divisions. The studies are organized in a series of 
propositions summarizing the biblical teaching on the various aspects of 
Christian doctrine dealt with ; each proposition is followed by supporting 
scriptures; some are further elucidated by questions and answers or by 
expository discussions. The doctrine of the Godhead is unambiguously 
subordinationist ; the eschatology is futurist, premillennial, and inclined 
to be pre-tribulationist as well. 


The Normal Christian Life. By Watchman Nee. (Witness and Testimony 
Publishers, 13, Honor Oak Road, London, S.E.23. 1958. 275 pp. 
7s. 6d.) 

4 Naren studies in Christian living, by a well-known Chinese Christian, 
have been brought together from independent papers and manuscript 

notes by Dr. A. L. Kinnear of Bangalore, since the author is cut off by 

the “bamboo curtain” from convenient contact with Christians in other 
lands. The “normal” Christian life, as it is presented here, is not the 

Christian life as it is normally lived, but the Christian life according to 

the norm set up in the New Testament. Readers will find much spiritual 

enrichment from the practical application of the Scriptures, even if some 
of Mr. Nee’s ways of putting the truth across can scarcely be squared 
with Reformed exegesis. 
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Born Crucified. By L. E. Maxwell. (Oliphants Ltd., London and Edin- 
burgh. 1958. 191 pp. 9s. 6d.) 


sub-title of this work, “The Cross in the Life of the Believer”, 
indicates that it is written for those who have been “crucified with 
Christ” through faith-union with Him, in order that they may better under- 
stand the practical implications of that fact. The author, who is Principal 
of the Prairie Bible Institute, Three Hills, Alberta, has found much 
inspiration in the literature of the Dohnavur Fellowship, and his studies 
are full of spiritual sustenance. 


Jungle Doctor on the Hop. By Paul White. (Paternoster Press, London. 
1957. 120 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


Ir No. 15 of the Jungle Doctor series, Jungle Doctor is kept on the hop 

by the combined activity of Panya, the rat, Pani, the flea, and Pestis, 
who is carried by Pani as Pani is by Panya, but who has no name in the 
local language because the people who speak it have no idea of his 
existence. In other words, there is a serious outbreak of bubonic plague, 
which keeps Jungle Doctor busy, especially when his chief rival, the witch- 
doctor, catches it. The biblical parallel from the days when the ark of 
God wrought such havoc among the Philistines is not forgotten, and the 
power of the gospel is illustrated time and again. 
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